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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


A trip to South America in wartime must necessarily be tinged 
with warlike hues. So everything fitted into the picture as the 
steamer Santa Ana, bound direct for Valparaiso, swung free of its 
dock in Brooklyn—the new barracks growing like yellow mushrooms 
on the parade ground of Governor’s Island, the outbound camou- 
flaged monster crossing our bows, whose four smokestacks appeared 
as though shot full of holes, the guard of destroyers at the sub- 
marine net across the narrows and the flash of the guns at Fort 
Hancock at target practice, the boom of which still rolled across the 
water even after the haze had drawn a veil over our beloved country. 

Old travelers found evidence, too, of the war in the scarcity of 
ships in the Windward Passage into the Caribbean Sea. And if any 
passenger forgot the war in his musings off Porto Bello, he was 
rudely awakened by the approach of the destroyer flashing its 
signals through the gathering dusk, telling our captain how to follow 
its eccentric maneuvers through the mine fields near the entrance 
to the Panama Canal. Never shall I forget the sepulchral tones of 
the voice that came from a megaphone aboard the destroyer, as our 
crew were leisurely preparing to drop anchor. Idly leaning on the 
rail, watching the destroyer, we passengers were startled by seeing it 
suddenly make for our ship, and a shiver ran down our backs when 
we grasped the import of the clear, slightly drawled, theatrical tones 
of the voice that shouted, “I advise you to turn her nose to sea. 
You are drifting on the m-i-n-e f-i-e-l-d-s |!” 

As we lay at anchor that evening we could see through the dark- 
ness the glow of the electric lights in Colon, but between us and the 
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city lay two round brilliant beams of light from the search-lights 
at the entrance to the canal, suggestive of the fire-flashing eyes of 
some monster in its lair. 

At daybreak the Santa Ana entered the canal and began the 
passage of it, lasting till 3 in the afternoon. No description can pos- 
sibly do justice to the wonders of the Panama Canal. But he who 
has sailed through it has thoroughly lived one day in his life. 

When we were once fairly upon the glassy ocean, which that day 
deserved its name Pacific, we saw the first salitrero, a French ship 
from Dunquerque, laden with its contribution of nitrate toward the 
protection of its home port. A salitrero is a four-masted ship of a 
peculiar type which we soon learned to recognize as one of the dis- 
tinctive sights of the West Coast. The numerous Chileans aboard 
the Santa Ana sighted the vessel when far distant and were imme- 
diately roused into an enthusiasm incomprehensible to those of us 
who were greenhorns to the West Coast. It was not long, however, 
before we noticed that any mention of salitre or evidence of its pro- 
duction would instantly excite a Chilean to eloquent discourse: 
whereat the learned American professor would discourse at length 
on the folly of a country which based its financial system on the 
export tax of a natural product such as nitrate of soda. What would 
Chile do when the world found a cheaper source of supply in the 
synthetic product ? 

Steaming southward through the zone of light winds so baffling 
to the ships of the conquistadores we were close enough to the shore 
to see the luxuriant vegetation of Colombia and tropical Ecuador, 
though we did not enter the pestilential harbor of Guayaquil. Soon 
after crossing the Gulf of Guayaquil we began to pass the guano 
islands, those dreary barren places tenanted only by wild birds. The 
books on South America always refer to the guano islands and dwell 
on the commercial, geographical or historical importance of them 
according to the writer’s special interest, but few say much about 
those unnumbered countless birds; gulls, not like ours, but black of 
plumage ; petrels; black ducks, recognizable as ducks by their man- 
ner of flight; clumsy pelicans, that fly across the bow of the ship 
so slowly that it seems as though some part of the rigging must 
surely hit them; albatrosses, as large as pelicans but more graceful 
and swifter of flight; and then a bird about the size of a pigeon, 
which some passenger names “a hell-diver” because it swims for an 
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astonishing distance under water. At sunset all these birds in long 
lines come up out of the sea winging for the roosting-places on the 
islands. 

live days’ steaming from Panama brought us to the famous port 
of Peru, the quiet harbor of Callao, or as our English sea captain 
called it, “Cal-y-6". As is the case with the rest of the earth’s surface 
that interests him, the Englishman in South America has named its 
useful places to suit himself, and the traveler must learn his geo- 
graphical names. “Valpor,” for example, is Valparaiso. The great 
plain of Argentina where the cattle range is the “camp”; and when 
the cattle-raiser goes to the capital for diversion, he goes down to 
“EB. A.” T suppose no true Englishman would ever deign to refer to 
Buenos .\ires otherwise. 

Nevertheless the Englishman has done so much for South Amer- 
ica and does it so well that admiration for his methods and achieve- 
ments is forced on the traveler. The monetary system of Peru, for 
example, is on a gold basis and the unit of currency is the libra, of 
exact equivalence in grains of gold to the English pound. Why 
should this be so, when the other South American countries are 
afloat in a sea of paper? Some day the inquirer awakes to the fact 
that the real commercial power beneath the unstable political surface 
resides in the Peruvian Corporation Ltd. Its accounts can be more 
easily kept by English bookkeepers in familiar terms. 

In Argentina the vast system of railways, of five-foot gauge, 
ramifying in all directions, with their comfortable sleeping and 
dining cars, the meals in which are so good that the traveler will 
arrange to eat in them rather than in the ordinary hotel—those rail- 
ways which carry their message of civilization to the remotest parts 
of the “camp’—who built them? Who manages them? The answer 
is at hand, for the traveler sees all the notices to the traveling public, 
though in Spanish, signed with an English name. | 

Our ship arrived in Callao about 10 o’clock Saturday night. 
Sunday we spent in Lima, an interesting city, but very disappointing 
to anybody whose expectations had been much excited by anticipat- 
ing an American Sevilla. The Santa Ana sailed from Callao 
promptly at sundown on Sunday night with only half her cargo dis- 
charged. Some Peruvian official had granted the demands of the 
port laborers for quadruple pay after dark. So, rather than pay this 
price or wait another day, our ship sailed for Iquique, whersice the 
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cargo for Lima could be reshipped. The passengers did not lose by 
this, but gained a whole day in Iquique. That was enough. Who- 
ever has spent one day in barren, sandy Iquique will not desire a 
longer residence. Like the next port, Antofagasta, Iquique is situ- 
ated at the edge of the desert and exists for the nitrate trade. But 
Antofagasta is different, far more picturesquely situated and, be- 
side nitrate, ships copper from the mines of the great Chile Copper 
Company in Bolivia. Several of our passengers, American mining 
men and their families, left us here, being taken ashore in grand 
style in the company’s steam launch, while the rest of us who went 
ashore visiting had to trust our persons to the crazy craft of the 
Indian fleteros. 

At all the ports these boatmen furnish much diversion for those 
who watch them from the ship. Their ery, “A tierra, a tierra,” 
melancholy and shrill, like the cry of a seabird, will long ring in 
the ears of the traveler who has heard it. 

Landing at any West Coast port has its difficulties, but that at 
Valparaiso has especial danger in rough weather and is always 
perilous to the pocketbook. Valparaiso, in general, is not an agree- 
able place for the traveler. Its hotels are abominable and the prices 
extortionate, perhaps because so many persons are merely in transit. 
The site of the city, however, is most picturesque, one of the beauty 
spots of the earth, but the native Chilean is more at home beyond 
the mountains in Santiago. Consequently Valparaiso is largely a 
place for doing business with foreigners, who are very numerous 
among the permanent population. 

When our afternoon train from Valparaiso had crossed the 
coastal range and descended into the great plain beyond, the setting 
sun was tinting the bare Andean rocks with that beautiful rose light 
which delights the citizens of Santiago day after day. How wonder- 
ful to look down a long street and see it apparently terminate in the 
lofty mountains so blue by day and turning to rose at sunset ! 

In Santiago I made many delightful acquaintances. If I were 
to name all the acquaintances I made during the trip the list would 
be long. Of them all one word can be said, that nothing can sur- 
pass the kindly courtesy which South Americans show to strangers. 
It was necessary for me to present myself an absolute stranger to 
many governmental officials, who without exception took infinite 
pains to serve me. I doubt very much that a traveler in the United 
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States would be able to make so extended a tour and meet such 
unfailing courtesy from officials. 

At the Instituto Pedagdjico in Santiago I visited a class of Dr. 
Galvez, professor of English, and was afterward entertained by him. 
This visit has some interest for teachers of Spanish in the United 
States because Dr. Galvez has succeeded in putting into effect a 
scheme of his to make the graduates of the Instituto better teachers 
of English. He finds places for them in the United States where 
they can earn their way by teaching Spanish. At the time of my 
visit he told me that nine of his pupils were so engaged. 

When the class was dismissed, he requested a group of young 
men to show me the courtesy of accompanying me for some distance 
on the Alameda. As we walked along, they raised a most interest- 
ing question, which Dr. Galvez afterward told me was frequently 
put to him. “In studying English,” they asked, “was it not better 
for Chileans to learn the pronunciation of the language as spoken 
in England rather than that of the United States?” One young 
man said that his early training in English had been received from 
an Englishman, for which reason he had difficulty in understanding 
Dr. Galvez or a North American. 

This is the reverse of the problem which confronts us teachers of 
Spanish here in the United States. We are pretty generally agreed 
that the Castilian pronunciation is the proper one to use in our in- 
struction, if for no other reason than that it would be impossible to 
choose between the different modes of speech of the different Span- 
ish American republics. Not only does the language vary between 
the different countries but even between different provinces of a 
large country like Argentina. Nevertheless there ought not to be a 
prejudice against employing a Chilean to teach Castilian. Dr. 
Galvez said that he had frequently met with such a prejudice when 
trying to place his pupils. 

As the classes in the Instituto Pedagojico are coeducational, the 
pupils whom Dr. Galvez sends to the United States are young men 
and women over twenty years of age, selected for their ability. The 
Chilean government pays their passage, in return for which they are 
expected to teach English at least five years in Chilean schools. Dr. 
Galvez pointed out the very considerable advantage which will 
accrue to the United States when these young people return to their 
country, because they are going to act as so many centers of culti- 
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vation of good feeling toward us. The rather widespread Chilean 
prejudice against the United States, he thought, is due more to 
ignorance than to any other cause. 

The mention of the differences between Castilian and Chilean or 
Argentine Spanish may arouse a curiosity to know what some of the 
most striking ones are. — First, in the matter of vocabulary one 
meets many new terms for common things: | do not refer now to 
things peculiar to the countries, for such words are to be expected. 
but to such as the following: arvejas, peas; vereda, sidewalk : 
estampillas, postage stamps: escritorio, office; durasno, peach: 
chancho, pig, or pork: papas, potatoes; piso, floor, instead of suelo; 
acd and alla commonly for here and there. Such a list could be 
made very long even after omitting such obvious coinages as gas- 
fitero y plomero, which I first saw on a sign in Lima. Striking also 
is the frequency of certain phrases as {como no’ and no mds. 

In pronunciation a common phenomenon is the reduction of 
diphthongs to simple vowels, tine for tiene, acite for aceite. More 
subtle still is the tonada of various Argentine provinces, especially 
the tonada cordobesa of the city of Cordoba, called the docta on 
account of its ancient university. The peculiar feature of this accent 
is the lengthening of the vowel in the syllable before the accented one 
or in the syllable bearing a secondary accent, as caaballo, or in the 
phrase in which the people of Cordoba deny this peculiarity of speech, 
—"Noosotros los coordobeses no caantamos.” Throughout Argen- 
tina exists, of course, the dialect of the country people which appears 
in literature as the gaucho dialect. This in many respects appears 
little more than transplanted Andalusian. [rom it has come probably 
the almost universal pronunciation of // and intervocalic y with the 
voiced alveolar spirant value of s in English azure. 

The prevalence of this pronunciation may have been helped by 
the large Italian element of the population in Argentina. In fact the 
Italian pronunciation of Spanish and the influence of Italians on the 
language forms a big study in itself. For example, | was told that 
sentir in the sense of “to hear” had almost entirely supplanted oj; 
The Argentines themselves recognize the hybrid state of their 
language by having ceased to refer to it as espanol or castellano. 
The name adopted probably had its origin in strong nationalistic 
feelings. However that may be, school programs call for a definite 
amount of study of idioma nacional. 
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As a concrete case of linguistic conditions in Argentina, read this 
sign which testifies also to the elements of civilization brought by 
different nationalities to the city of Rosario, where engraved on a 
large oval plate of brass, it adorns a prominent street corner. 


BAR IBERICO 
CHOPERIA 
SANDWICHS 

“Choperia” does not refer to chops nor steaks, which are known 
as minutas, but is a derivative from chop, a word imported from 
Germany and everywhere in use in South America, even in brazil, 
to designate a glass of beer drawn from a cask. 

The mixture of languages in Argentina is indicative of social 
conditions and the great social changes in progress there. Fortu- 
nately for posterity these changes are being reflected in a literary 
movement which will record them for all time ; a movement, however, 
peculiarly difficult for a foreigner to appraise because its productions 
are in the form of plays hard to obtain in print, and so realistic in 
spirit that the critic needs to see the actual stage performance. The 
dramatic contrast of the plays lies in the conflict between the old 
ideals and mode of life and the new ideals and customs of the 
European immigrant. 

To make this clear it is necessary to have a conception of what 
the present social organization of Argentina is like. On the banks 
of the Rio de la Plata is situated Buenos Aires, a city European in 
character, containing about one-fifth of the population of the entire 
country. This vast city must be supplied with food, with material 
for its buildings and other essential things drawn from the interior 
of the country, even though its manufactured articles come across 
the ocean. The country is composed of vast plains where the 
chief occupation of its inhabitants was cattle raising. Even today 
the superabundance of animal life is unpleasantly thrust on the 
traveler by the numerous carcasses of animals lying where they 
died and fed on by carrion birds, the caranchos and chimangos. 
But the herders of cattle were half nomads, not suited to a settled 
agricultural manner of life. For Europe demanded of the fertile 
plain more than hides. It demanded wheat and corn. And from 
Europe came the workers who knew how to raise grain, mainly 
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Italians, because they were the Europeans whose poverty made 
them willing to face the primitive conditions of life imposed by the 
treeless plain. These Italians and their descendants now number 
two and a half millions among the total of eight millions of 
Argentines. Wherever there is agricultural work to be done, houses, 
roads or railroads to be built or materials for them to be produced, 
there you will find the industrious Italian. 

But what of the old criollo population? The magnate who sold 
some portion of his acres to make farms for the Italian has 
become money-rich and lives in a palace in Buenos Aires. His less 
fortunate but still aristocratic brother is a doctor, which means that 
he follows a learned profession, usually the law, and is a willing 
candidate for political preferment. The cattle puncher, whose 
occupation, slight as it was, has disappeared before the ever increas- 
ing extent of wire fence around the Italian's farm, sits lamenting 
the past in a despacho de bebidas, also kept by an Italian. Or if stil! 
young, he has been made a soldier or a policeman in town. 


The criollo despises the gringo Italian, but the gringo continues 
industrially his conquest of the country. All the newer streets in 
the older towns, and whole towns in regions like the sierra of 
Cordoba, so productive of building stone and lime, bear the stamp 
of the Italian architect. The old patio house, one story in height, 
with its garden within, is supplanted by the two- or three-story com- 
pact house with its garden around it. But the Italian is no para- 
site. He loves the country for the prosperity it has given him and 
wishes to become thoroughly Argentine, identifying himself with 
the country and speaking the “idioma nacional,”’ on which likewise 
he is putting his mark. There is only a slight exaggeration in the 
statement that Argentina is fast becoming an Italian country which 
speaks a variety of Spanish. 

To the young Italian the picturesque side of gaucho life makes a 
strong appeal. He wishes to don a gaucho costume, mount a horse 
and seek adventure. So frequent is the type that the term cocoliche 
has been coined to describe him and he is often seen on the stage 
Of course he is a ridiculous personage; but then, the Italian is 
usually a clown in the plays depicting national life. His vivacity and 
talkativeness contrast with the gloomy dignity of the gaucho. He 
easily falls in love with some sour-visaged china. But he is kind- 
hearted, ready to give food from his store to the poor, though his 
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main source of income may be his ability to concoct drinks from 
alcohol and coloring matter, which he sells to the unfortunate gaucho. 
On the stage, at least, the gaucho is always unfortunate. And it is 
easy to believe that he is so in real life after you have walked past 
the long line of pawn shops in the calle 25 de Mayo in Buenos Aires 
and seen their window displays of erstwhile gaucho treasures, silver- 
mounted horse trappings and supple rawhide lassos. The material 
prosperity of the gringo, the bad luck of the criollo, such is the 
eternal theme of the nationalistic play. 

The dramatist, however, does not forget that the criollo has 
aboriginal blood in his veins. The story-teller likewise finds material 
in the persistence of some atavistic instinct which compels the 
individual to outrage present social conventions; or, it may be, in 
some myth or legend of the past that still haunts the memory among 
the unfortunate descendants of the race to which the pampa once 
wholly belonged. Stories sometimes expand into novels. And just 
now Argentina can boast two realistic novelists, Manuel Galvez and 
“Hugo Wast,” who are giving the world most excellent pictures of 
life in the provincial cities of Argentina. 


One trait possessed by the Italian, elasticity of spirit, helps to 
adapt him to life in Argentina, because Argentina is a country of 
uncertain climatic conditions, subject to frequent great droughts, 
when all crops fail and even cattle die of thirst. To live there, one 
needs to have a spirit not easily cast down by failure and loss. It 
is no wonder that the lottery should be a flourishing institution in 
such a country. The state lottery and innumerable provincial lot- 
teries—even the state savings bank is managed according to the 
lottery principle—form a feature of Argentine life that is most 
urgently thrust on the attention of everybody. Small wonder that 
much business is done on gambling principles when the very 
climate incites a man to gamble. 


What is he going to do, for example, in winter? The tempera- 
ture frequently falls to the freezing point, but there are no means 
of heating the houses. Rich men shiver in their palaces and 
travelers in their hotels. The chief resource of either is thick 
woolen underwear. Men, too, can frequent a café out of business 
hours. A popular one which we discovered was fairly comfortable 
because it owned a North American coffee machine, which, being 
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full of liquid at the boiling point, imparted some of its genial warmth 
to the atmosphere. 

And speaking of business, | have been often asked my opinion 
concerning the chances of success for North American business 
down there. ¢Quien sabe’ But I observed that some firms export- 
ing goods from the United States seemed to expect their buyers to 
read English. Their labels, trade names and directions were all in 
English. I saw several lots of household electrical goods, with 
printed directions for their use solely in English, goods whose 
correct method of use would be difficult to comprehend from the 
directions even when one’s mother tongue is English. On the 
other hand, the West India Oil Co., long in Spanish American 
trade, were so careful about the language that they labeled their 
products differently according to which coast of South America 
they were shipped to. Gasoline for the West Coast was labeled 
bencina, and kerosene, parafina; while the same articles for Argen- 
tina were respectively marked nafta and kerosene. 

One night we boarded the steamer to cross the river Plata from 
Buenos Aires to Montevideo, whence we had ahead of us a railroad 
journey of seven days and nights to Rio de Janeiro, which for the 
weal of body and soul we did not take without interruption. In its 
geological formation, Uruguay belongs to Southern Brazil, but the 
profound differences of character between the Spanish-speaking 
population of Uruguay and the Portuguese-speaking [Brazilians 
stand out with absolute sharpness in the frontier towns, Rivera in 
Uruguay and Santa Anna do Livramento in Brazil. The division 
between the towns is the frontier itself, which runs along a ridge of 
land, so that you walk up hill in one country and town and down hill 
into another country and town. 

In Rivera the houses are all more or less alike, just as one sees 
them all the way down the West Coast through Chile and Argentina. 
The colors of the exteriors are dull and gray. The windows opening 
on the street are closed with shutters and barred by a reja, because 
life within centers in the patio. But in Santa Anna the houses are 
instantly all different, tinted with blue or pink or yellow. A straight 
line is an abhorrence, for over the doors and windows is ornamental! 
plaster work done in curves. Even the panes of glass are set in 
frames with curving geometrical designs. Little statuettes adorn the 
cornices of the houses. And out of the open windows people gaze at 
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you as you pass because the house with the patio no longer exists. If 
you hear somebody singing, the tune seems a pleasant sensuous sort 
of jingle instead of the weird gaucho lament. 

As for the language, likewise it seems a sort of morally broken 
down Spanish. Beware of attempting to learn Portuguese, ye 
teachers of Spanish! Never till you forget the acquisition, will you 
be sure which language you think you are speaking. Even Buenos 
Aires suffers from the corruption and hires mucamas for maidserv- 
ants and calls a favorable purchase a pichincha. 


ALFRED COESTER 
CoMMERCIAL HiGH ScHOOL 
Brookityn, N. Y. 
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LAS UNIVERSIDADES ESPANOLAS 


El descontento reinante hace algtin tiempo en los centros unt- 
versitarios espafioles que perdieron su libertad administrativa, se ha 
recrudecido hoy y ha llegado a su periodo culminante, reprodu- 
ciéndose dicho descontento en manifestaciones de protesta hechas por 
medio de la prensa, de interpelaciones en la Camara, de mitins, etc. 
que han revestido extraordinaria importancia en el pais. Para darse 
explicacion clara de este hecho es preciso antes de entrar en su exa- 
men hacer, aunque sea brevemente, un recorrido histérico de la uni- 
versidad espafiola. 

Las universidades espanolas no carecen de precedentes indigenas. 
Es cierto que al estudiar su origen conviene tener presente la Uni- 
versidad de Paris, que sirve de norma a los estudios nacionales, pero 
también es cierto que en la Universidad espafiola del siglo XIII hay 
bastante de fisonomia y de caracter peculiar. Como gérmenes de la 
Universidad espanola deben citarse: la escuela del monasterio de 
Sahagun en tiempos de Alfonso VI y el Estudio General de Palencia 
fundado por Alfonso VIII. Lo mismo esta escuela que el Estudio 
General de Salamanca fueron el precedente de las Universidades 
espafiolas. La transformacion de este Estudio General de Salamanca 
por lo que respecta a su vida externa 6 de relacion con el Estado, la 
convierte en la primera Universidad ; se organizo ésta con vida inde- 
pendiente del poder real. El progreso rapido de esta Universidad y 
los famosos trabajos hechos por ella estimularon la creacion de otras 
Universidades. 

Las leyes de este tiempo (siglo XIII Las Partidas) se ocuparon 
de los estudios y ensefanza de las Universidades. Esta legislacion 
universitaria no se referia solamente al plan de ensenanza; fijaba 
también las condiciones higiénicas de la localidad en que la Universi- 
dad se estableciese y de las posadas; también se aludia a la vida 
honesta del escolar. El salario de los maestros lo fijaba el rey segun 
la importancia de la ciencia explicada ye del mismo maestro. Refi¢- 
rese también la ley a la honra y privilegios debidos a todo maestro ; 
tales son, como ejemplo digno de tenerse en cuenta, el respeto debido 
por un juez a un maestro de Derecho y el privilegio otorgado a los 
aue hubiesen sido 20 aos maestros de leyes, del titulo de Conde. 
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En el siglo XVI florecieron brillantes y laboriosas las Univer- 
sidades espafiolas que a mitad del siglo siguiente Ilegaron a 36. 
Vivian con las donaciones de personas nobles y adineradas que les 
legaban esos medios de sostenimiento. Los estudiantes que cursaban 
la Facultad por espiritu de ciencia y cultura pertenecian a todas las 
clases sociales y se matriculaban aun siendo de edad muy madura. 
Hallabanse entonces las Universidades espafiolas al nivel de las mas 
adelantadas del mundo y ensefabase con igual 6 quiza con mas per- 
feccidn que en las demas todas las ciencias conocidas. 

Este progreso era debido a la organizacion misma de las Univer- 
sidades en aquella época ; eran éstas completamente aut6nomas en su 
vida interior, gratuitas en sus ensefianzas' y libres en sus métodos, no 
habiendo mas autoridad directa que la del rector, a cuya eleccién 
contribuian los maestros y aun aquellos alumnos que disfrutaban de 
voto por sus merecimientos; esta independencia la disfrutaban 
también en la designacién de sus profesores, nombrandolos por 
eleccion y teniendo derecho a aspirar a este honroso cargo los 
jOvenes graduados que deseaban consagrarse a la ensefianza y con- 
tinuaban perteneciendo a la Universidad. 

Eran éstos llamados lectores de extraordinario, y de su aprove- 
chamiento dependia el entrar a formar definitivamente parte del 
numero de maestros. 

En resumen la universidad se daba sus métodos, sus leyes, sus 
reglas de conducta y sus catedraticos, sin que el Estado en nada ni 
por nada interviniese. 

Las ideas dominantes en Europa a fines del siglo XVII y prineci- 
pios del XVIII hirieron de muerte las Universidades espafiolas y 
desde esta época viene su decadencia, perdiendo su antigua libertad 
y autonomia. Vino a ser sustituido el Instituto antiguo universitario 
por la moderna universidad centralizada, dependiente tanto en su 
vida intelectual como material, del poder del Estado. 

Con la medida de caracter legal dictada por Campomanes y 
Monino en 1769, creando el cargo de director para las Universi- 


' Hoy el precio de la carrera es igual al nimero de asignaturas, multi- 
plicado por pesetas 32.50 0 42.50 (segun que haya que pagar practicas o 
no), mas el titulo de Licenciado, que oscila entre 600 y 850 pesetas ($120 to 
$170) segtin la Facultad de que se trate. Para obtener el titulo de Doctor 
hay que tener el titulo de Licenciado, aprobar las asignaturas del periodo 
de Doctorado (que solo se estudian en Madrid) y entre otro requisitos, 
abonar 1090 pesetas ($220). 
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dades, se hacia ya innecesaria la persona del rector para mantener 
yv dirigir el régimen cientifico e instructivo de la universidad. \ ia 
creacion de los directores siguid el ano siguiente la de los censores 
regios, comisionados para intervenir en nombre y por delegacion del 
poder real, en todos los asuntos técnicos y cientificos, quedando 
totalmente anulada, de esta forma, la menor iniciativa universitaria. 
Posteriormente se quiso reformar algo, pero las tentativas tanto de 
las Cortes de Cadiz 1812 como las posteriores revistieron caracter 
teorico y abstracto; ques nunea se llegé a la tradicion antigua uni- 
versitaria. 

Actualmente la Universidad espanola no es ni sombra de lo que 
fue en los tiempos de su grandeza, ni se parece a la de las naciones 
mas adelantadas de Europa de este tiempo. Subordinada a la po- 
litica es un organismo oficial de resultados escasos. Y :;¢6mo no 
ha de ser asi, siendo las universidades en Espana fuente de ingreso 
para el Estado? 

Como la Universidad no cumple (tal como esta constituida) sus 
fines esenciales, ni esta dotada de los medios suficientes para llevar 
a cabo su labor, se creo la Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios (que 
concede las, pensiones para el extranjero) y el Centro de Estudios 
Hlistoricos. 

Estos organismos muy bien dotados (pues solo para publicaciones 
de obras disponen al afio de 70,000 pesetas y las Universidades todas 
juntas no llegan a 15,000 pesetas) han hecho mucha labor por la 
cultura: pero con su creacion se han mermado las atribuciones y 
autoridad de la Universidad, que es la verdadera depositaria de la 
ciencia y la que debe llevar a cabo la mision de propaganda. Muchos 
catedraticos se han acogido a esos organismos, porque disponiendo 
de medios, podrian llevar a cabo investigaciones y publicaciones: de 
modo que han tenido que desertar, por decir asi, del centro principal 
de sus afanes y amores. 

El primero de julio de este aio asisti en el teatro de la Comedia 
de Madrid a un mitin en pro de la libertad de ensefanza y en par- 
ticular en pro de la autonomia de las Universidades. La sala del 
teatro hallabase completamente llena, asistiendo cuatro ex-ministros 
de Instruccion Publica. De los tres extensos y elocuentes discursos 
pronunciados por los Sres. Bonilla y San Martin, Silid y Bergamin, 
el que mas efecto causo en el auditorio y el que a mi me interesd 
vivamente por la calidad de catedratico del orador, fué el primero 
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de ellos, pues el Sr. Bonilla hablo con verdadera sinceridad de las 
presentes condiciones de las Universidades espafiolas y extranjeras 
y estudié en el discurso la cuestion de autonomia con mucha compe- 
tencia. 

No me atreveria a reproducir algo de lo que el Sr. Bonilla dijo 
del deplorable estado actual de las Universidades espafiolas, si no me 
excitaran a ello los moviles laudables del orador al dar cuenta de 
cosas dolorosas. He aqui lo que el Sr. Bonilla dijo antes de pasar a 
demostrar la necesidad de la autonomia universitaria : 

“Seguramente hay aqui algunos estudiantes que me escuchan, 
ésos que suelen ser, ordinariamente, tan olvidados en las disposi- 
ciones legislativas, de los cuales suelen olvidarse también algunos 
catedraticos, sin pensar que aquéllos, con los profesores, son los que 
positivamente constituyen la Universidad. 

“Pues bien: vosotros, los que seais estudiantes o los que tengais 
parientes, hijos o amigos que vayan a las Universidades—y me re- 
feriré por tenerla mas cerca y por pertenecer yo a ella, a la Um- 
versidad de Madrid—sabéis las condiciones en que se encuentra; 
sabéis perfectamente que alli los estudiantes no tienen ni siquiera dos 
aulas ett las cuales existan pupitres donde puedan apoyar los brazos 
cuando estan escribiendo. Si tienen que tomar algun apunte, han de 
hacerlo sobre sus rodillas ; se sientan, no en sillas: no las hay. Habia 
hace pocos afios un aula donde por rara casualidad, existian dos doce- 
nas de sillas, pero se han estropeado y se han vuelto a sustituir por 
bancos. Vosotros sabéis perfectamente que esos estudiantes, en el 
intervalo de clase a clase, estan incOmodos, no tienen donde sentarse ; 
si tienen sed, han de acudir a una fuente inmunda, cuando la fuente 
existe, cuando la fuente corre. Vosotros sabéis, asi mismo, que 
cuando llega el invierno, que suele ser bastante largo y crudo por 
esta tierra, apenas hay clase donde exista calefaccion a proposito ; 
los estudiantes, y el profesor también, se mueren de frio. No hay, 
en suma, comodidad alguna, apreciable, en nuestra Universidad. 

“Y vamos a los elementos, sefiores. :; Qué laboratorios, qué libros, 
qué bibliotecas hay en nuestras Universidades? Cuando por rara 
casualidad, una Universidad puede adquirir un ejemplar del Alcubilla 
o los tomos que van publicados del diccionario Espasa, cree que ha 
llegado al colmo del despilfarro. 

“Ahora bien, sefiores, asi, como comprenderéis, no se puede 
hacer nada. El profesor es un elemento importantisimo; es evi- 
dente que sin la aptitud del alumno y sin la aptitud del profesor, la 
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obra pedagogica no puede existir; pero el hombre no solamente vive 
de espiritu; es necesario que haya elementos materiales; esto, que 
es evidente tratandose de clases de estudios que son puramente 
experimentales, es también cierto aun en los puramente tedricos. 
No es posible, después de los afios y siglos transcurridos, que la 
ciencia salga exclusivamente de nuestra cabeza, que nos convirtamos 
en productores de algo que no tenga precedente de ninguna especie : 
es necesario manejar libros, disponer de elementos, y esos elementos 
no los tenemos por falta de medios. 

“Y cuando esta situacion se compara con la de las Universidades 
extranjeras, de las Universidades europeas 0 americanas, la situa- 
cion todavia parece mas bochornosa.” 

Después de haber expuesto los absurdos evidentes de la uni- 
formidad de la ensenanza, al referirse a la Junta de Ampliacion se 
expreso en esta forma: ; 

“:Qué diriais de un industrial que poseyera una fabrica y que 
un dia, pensando en mejorar, en estimular a los que trabajan en 
ella, para que los productos fuesen mejores, se dijera: ‘Voy a 
establecer una fabrica enfrente de ésta; voy a dotar a esta fabrica 
de un instrumental, de una maquinaria mejor; voy a pagar también 
mejor a los obreros que en ella trabajen; pero éstos obreros los voy 
a sacar de la fabrica anterior, van a ser una parte de ellos, voy a 
practicar una seleccién.’ Naturalmente que pensaréis que ese in- 
dustrial ha hecho una obra absurda, porque si cree que la nueva 
fabrica que va a construir sera mejor, ;porqué no deja la antigua? 
Y si cree que la antigua no debe seguir viviendo, ; porqué no la dota 
de los mismos medios de que disfrute la nueva?” 

Terminado el mitin los oradores y el presidente visitaron al Sr. 
Maura entregandole las conclusiones tomadas. 

Reproduzco aqui la parte de esas conclusiones que se refiere al 
problema universitario, convencido de que ésta protesta y agitacion 
en pro de la libertad de ensefianza tendra pronto su repercusién 
en las Camaras. 

“Primera.—Conviene reconocer cuanto antes, total o parcial- 
mente, la autonomia pedagogica de las Universidades, como tinico 
medio de afianzar su responsabilidad cultural y de evitar intro- 
misiones perturbadoras del régimen de la ensenanza. 

“Segunda.—Para que dicha autonomia tenga verdadera eficacia, 
debera organizarse sobre la base de la autonomia econdmica. 
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“Tercera——Deben reintegrarse a la Universidad todas las 
funciones que sin fundamento sdlido se han apartado de ella arbi- 
trariamente (concesion de pensiones a sus alumnos, distribucion de 
cantidades para material cientifico, preparacidn del profesorado 
superior y secundario, etc., etc.).” 

A las protestas levantadas en pro de la autonomia universitaria, 
hay que anadir las quejas recientemente promovidas por el proyecto 
de aplicacién de la Ley de Autorizaciones a las Catedras Universi- 
tarias, en virtud de lo cual una buena parte de estas ultimas seran 
acumuladas a las restantes, cuyos catedraticos habran de desempe- 
farlas al mismo tiempo que desempenan aqueéllas de que son titu- 
lares; de esta manera habra catedraticos que resulten un tanto 
mejorados en su sueldo y el Estado economizara al mismo tiempo. 

Con esta medida el Estado al hacer tales economias, no considera 
el perjuicio ocasionado a la ensefianza, puesto que la labor del cate- 
dratico en lugar de ser intensificada, resultara deficiente: al 
encargarse de otras catedras distraera su trabajo no pudiendo dedi- 
carse a especialidades y cumplira mal sus deberes en detrimento de 
sus fines cientificos. 

Al llegar al punto de hacer las consideraciones con que he de 
terminar este escrito he de convenir en que es necesaria cierta auto- 
nomia a las universidades espanolas y en que el Estado debe 
facilitarles los medios econOmicos necesarios para sostenerse. No 
son hombres de valer los que faltan en los centros universitarios 
espafioles; lo que ocurre es que a menudo el trabajo de los pro- 
fesores queda oculto debido a que escasean los medios materiales 
para publicacion de trabajos cientificos. 

No creo que una autonomia completa en el sentido de la auto- 
nomia inglesa o americana dara resultados satisfactorios en un pais 
donde los partidos hacen de la ensefanza cuestion politica. 

Estas apreciaciones las limito tinicamente a la reforma universi- 
taria, aunque es evidente que ésta esta intimamente ligada a la de la 
segunda ensefanza, la cual, no cabe duda, va a ser de caracter mas 
dificil y, quizas sea ella la que retarde la reforma universitaria, pues 
hay muchos que sostienen que estos dos problemas deben ser solu- 
cionados por una misma ley.* 

El Sr. Bergamin, ex-ministro de Instruccion, en su discurso pro- 


2 Es conveniente mencionar la creacion reciente del Instituto-Escuela en 
Madrid, bajo la direccién e inspeccion de la Junta de Ampliaci6n, cuya 
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nuncio palabras conciliadoras que no puedo menos de reproducir : 

“. . soy ya viejo y puedo permitirme aconsejaros. Tengo, 
ademas, el firme proposito de no volver a mezclar mi modesto 
nombre en las esferas del Gobierno ; por eso puedo decir sin ninguna 
clase de aspiracion que pudiera empequenecer la idea con un senti- 
miento ambiscioso personal, que hasta que no desaparezca en Espafia 
esa tradicion violenta que determina apartamiento entre los distintos 
partidos politicos, que nos divide en esta materia de enseflanza en 
derechas e izquierdas, y hasta que todos no comulguemos en esa 
hermosisima virtud de la tolerancia, no podra obtenerse en Espaiia 
una ley de Instruccion Publica que derogue ésa del 57, arcaica y 
antigua, que evite ese tejer y destejer de los ministros y haga de 
Espafia una verdadera nacion de los tiempos modernos.” 

Y el Sr. Domingo Miral, competente catedratico, en un reciente 
articulo que intitulaba “El Sr. Alba (actual Ministro de Instruccion 
Publica) y las Universidades” dirigiéndose al mismo ministro !o 
apostrofa de esta manera: 

“El espiritu nacional ha Ilegado al limite de la paciencia ; la crisis 
de la ensefianza se nos echa encima de una manera fatal; no hay 
hombre, por muy hombre que sea, que pueda torcer el curso de las 
cosas, ni sabio que pueda erigirse en timonel del pensamiento 
nacional para dirigirlo a su gusto. La democracia debe traducirse 
en hechos, porque ha pasado la época de la verborrea.” 

Y termino yo expresando el deseo (deseo que lo es de cuantos 
siguen en este continente con verdadera simpatia e interés los estu- 
dios hispanos) de que la universidad espafiola retorne a los tiempos 
de su grandeza, ocupando el lugar que por su historia le pertenece. 


J. H. Brovepan1 
Queen’s UNIVERSITY 
Kincston, CANADA 


organizacion provisional servira de ensayo en cuanto a los planes de estudios 
para la reforma de la segunda ensefianza. 

La modificacién que se introduce en este plan de estudios sobre el que 
ya existe en los institutos de segunda ensefianza, afecta a la intensidad de 
las materias de ensefianza, a la especializacién del bachillerato (mediante la 
eleccién de estudios en los dos ultimos cursos) y a la introduccién de ciertas 
materias nuevas como son los idiomas Inglés y Aleman, los trabajos manua- 
les, la musica, los juegos, etc. También se diferencia en la implantacion 
de cierto internado. El plan de estudios que se ensaya es sencillo y reune 
la maxima garantia de buen éxito, por lo cual merece la Junta sinceros 
elojios. 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN SER AND ESTAR 


In most of the Spanish grammars used in this country relative 
duration is given as the fundamental principle in the distinction 
between SER and EsTAR. In the following notes I shall attempt to 
render some service to the teachers who still accept this basis of dis- 
crimination by calling their attention to another, more practical 
principle, which seems to be the basis of distinction. 


Most grammars are not definite as to how the term permanent is 
to be construed, when they tell us that sER predicates permanent 
conditions; but at least in one of them we find a clear statement. 
The authors add this footnote to account for the use of SER in, 
él es joven: “Youth is, in a sense, temporary, but it is after all rel- 
atively permanent as compared with illness or fatigue.” From 
which we may infer that, inasmuch as there is no standard duration 
for illness, youth, or fatigue, and their relation is not constant, we 
are to regard permanence as a sort of indefinite ratio between vari- 
ables. 

Thus viewed, we must admit that the rule of permanence and 
transientness is very unpractical: first, because its complexity dis- 
courages the average student at the very start; and, second, because 
a consistent application of it will often demand an answer to such 
idle questions as, What is the ratio of permanence between wealth 
and youth? or, Is laziness less permanent than honesty? To take 
permanent in the sense of changeless is utterly impossible, as very 
few of all the possible properties and conditions predicated by sER 
are exempt from change. 


Some grammarians find it expedient to say that there are many 
“apparent” exceptions to this principle of relative duration. The 
fact is that an accurate estimate on the basis of frequency and 
(liversity might give us, perhaps, more exceptions than cases in 
which the rule is applicable. We must not forget that all nouns 
and substantive clauses, and most adjectives require the use of SER 
when they stand as predicates. But disregarding the frequency of 
exceptions, which is nevertheless a serious objection, we must con- 
fess that we cannot always succeed in showing our pupils that the 
exception is only apparent. How can we on the basis of relative 
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duration account for estd vivo contrasted with es joven, and for the 
former as compared with estd muerto and estdé cansado? If the 
difference of duration between death and fatigue is ignored, why is 
the difference between youth and illness considered? In what sense 
are the following sentences expressions of temporary conditions ? 
a obra esta terminada ; “Los santos estaran contentos por toda una 
eternidad” ; Los Pirineos estan entre Espafia y Francia; ; Esta bien! 
; Qué buenas estan estas peras! (considering that I have never tasted 
those pears before). How are we to explain that the following are 
expressions of permanent conditions? Esto es mio; Somos estu- 
diantes ; Lo que quiero es que me dejen salir; La disputa fué en el 
café: “Mientras Juan no se ponga bueno, yo seré el mas fuerte de la 
casa”: Yo era muy delgado cuando nifo. 

Of course, if the teacher is a good sophist, he may in some way 
meet the objection of his inquiring pupils. The author of a rather 
successful grammar, after stating that sER is to be used with ad- 
jectives whose meanings pertain to character, age, appearance, 
pecuniary condition, popularity, ete., remarks that “These things are 
all regarded as permanent by the Spaniards.” This statement shows 
to what extreme measures we have to resort in order to defend the 
rule of relative duration. 

Most teachers must have found that it is advisable to ignore all 
problems of permanence and transientness, and emphasize the more 
particular rules given in all grammars. So, the student must be 
told that EsTAR is to be used in all expressions of position, 
whether permanent or temporary; that it must never be used when 
the predicate is a noun, though the noun may connote the most tem- 
porary conditions, as, iuesped, alumno; and thus for all the uses of 
ESTAR and SER, leaving the rest to the eventual effects of prac- 
tice. Now, we may ask, if these particular rules are the best prac- 
tical guides, why should we mention the principle of relative 
duration at all? Is it not best to eliminate it completely from our 
grammars? It is a source of confusion, and once it has been learned, 
it lingers in the mind of the student in preference to the other par- 
ticular rules, due to the synthetic tendency of memory. 

The only reasonable excuse that can be offered for mentioning 
permanence at all in connection with the uses of SER and ESTAR 
is the belief that relative duration is the underlying principle in their 
meaning. But this belief is merely a grammatical tradition, preva- 
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lent mainly among those who study language from the standpoint 
of the logician. I cannot conceive that such a theory could have 
ever originated in the mind of one to whom Spanish is a natural 
medium of expression. Salva does not see any exclusively transi- 
tory implication in EsTAR. To him this verb expresses a state, 
“sea el estado permanente o transitorio, esencial o accidental.” 
Eduardo Benot ignores the occasional implication of permanence 
in SER: “Hay un verbo, el verbo ser, que tiene por oficio definir 
correlaciones de igualdad o comparaciOn entre las ideas de cosas o 
conceptos de personas, 0 expresar simplemente atribuciones.” * 
Some foreign grammarians have also noticed the falsity of the 
theory. Hanssen and Cirot, for instance, converge in the opinion 
that many of the uses of ESTAR cannot be said to express tempo- 
rary conditions. 

But the whole question, | think, may be reduced to this: If these 
verbs express permanent and temporary conditions, they must have 
derived such elements from their Latin antecedents, or they must 
have acquired them in modern Spanish. We must discard the first 
assumption, as sum performed the office of both ser and ESTAR. 
As to sto, we know that it very often implied relatively perma- 
nent elements rather than transitory: “Si in fide non stetit”; “Nec 
domus ulla nec urbs stare poterit” (Cicero: Laelius, 7:23) ; “Intra- 
annum nova urbs stetit’” (P. Ovidius Naso). Srvo is Livy’s favor- 
ite verb for last, continue: “Ibi aliquamdiu atrox pugna stetit.””. The 
distinction between sER and ESTAR was not definite in old Span- 
ish, as SER was used more like sum: Toda la mi facienda et la 
mi vida es a grant peligro de se perder”; “Fué él uno dellos a decir 
al rey que el pafo era encomenzado” (Juan Manuel: Conde Luca- 
nor); “Fué a dormir a la pea de Don Lorenzo que es a dos leguas 
de Olvera” (Cron. Juan IIT). Even later we find, “Tal sefiora no es 
en el mundo” (Cervantes), and, “Varios hechos a que fué presente” 
(Mufioz: Historia del Nuevo Mundo, pag. xvi). So, we must 
turn our attention to modern Spanish. 

As the course of evolution of SER and ESTAR consists in the 
restriction of the original meaning of SER, pari passu with the ex- 


1 Comparisons are not permanent either from an objective or from a 
subjective standpoint: the things we compare are subject to change, and our 
judgment may be wrong. Besides, the feeling of certainty is generally stronger 
in perceptions than in judgments. 
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tension of ESTAR, we must look for the present elements of dis- 
tinction in the latest developments of Estar. We may well con- 
sider the expression of immediate perceptions as one of the latest. 
For example, I remark at the table, ; Qué buena esta esta sopa! | 
do not mean that the soup is temporarily good, or that good taste 
is an accidental quality of soups. I mean simply that the soup feels 
good. If I say “es buena” instead of “esta buena,” I should prob- 
ably be asked, “; Para qué?” A judgment as to the nourishing or 
medicinal value of that soup would be expected. Doubtless we can 
find connotations of transientness and of relative permanence in 
these uses. We can find such logical connotations in any verb. The 
verb desire may be said to connotate transitory conditions; and 
throw implies permanent conditions; but this would not be suff- 
cient to account for the vast difference that there is between their 
meanings. 

The basis of distinction, as I feel it, is that ESTAR is associated 
with the characteristic feelings which attend immediate perceptions 
and their representations, while SER is likewise related to concepts 
and judgments.* According to William James, “Remembrance is 
like direct feeling; its object is suffused with a warmth and inti- 
macy to which no object of mere conception ever attains.” This 
“warmth and intimacy” finds expression in ESTAR, and the colder 
logical relations, in SER. Thus we may account for their difference 
in affective elements. There is also a difference in their ideational 
elements. SER is well-nigh void of image contents, while ESTAR 
preserves much of its original meaning of stand, taking stand in its 
abstract sense of existing in a particular place or conditions, as in, 
we stand ready for war; he stood in doubt; “these participles stand 
in the accusative absolute,” etc. Of course, in judging affective 
elements our point of view must always be the purpose of the 
speaker or writer, or his emotional state. So, in sentences of the 
type of, El libro es rojo, if they are ever used by any one, except- 
ing a grammarian, we shall find that the purpose is to express a 
judgment, though the predicate be the name of a sensation. 


2? By drawing this distinction in terms of aspect, Hanssen has probably 
come to a similar conclusion in his grammar, provided he used the terms 
“perfective” and “imperfective” as Professor De Lagarde defines them: 
“Das Perf. dient zum Ausdruck dessen, was wir unmittelbar empfinden. 
Das Imperf. dient zum Ausdruck dessen, was wir durch Vergleichung und 
Vorstellungen erkannt haben.” (Bildung der Nomina, page 6.) 
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How the above basis of distinction can be taught is, of course, 
a question that each individual teacher must solve for himself. 
After explaining the difference between perception and cognition in 
more or less popular terms, depending on the student’s training, and 
after some practice in analyzing the different uses of the verb to be, 
I have found the following presentation of the old rules quite use- 
ful. Use estar (1) to express position, literal or figurative: (2) 
when fo feel or to look can replace to be, as, I am (feel) tired, angry, 
sad ; my coffee is (feels) cold; the sheets are (look) clean, wrinkled. 
etc.; (3) when action or change is implied; (a) meaning that it has 
not taken place yet, as, esta intacto, vivo, por hacer; (b) that it is 
taking place, as, esta lloviendo; (c) that it has already taken place, 
as, esta listo, terminado, barrido, muerto. Use ser (1) when the 
predicate is a noun (classification); (2) when speaking of the 
character of a person or of the elements of which anything is 
composed (analysis); (3) for the passive voice or any inference 
(synthesis ). 


MANUEL J. ANDRADE 
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GRAMMAR, HOW MUCH AND HOW, IN ELEMEN- 
TARY YEAR OF HIGH SCHOOL 


(.\ paper presented in the Spanish Round Table Conference of the Modern 
Language Section, Pittsburgh meeting of N. E. A., July, 1918.) 


The towering structures in our great cities are possible because 
of the great advance attained in recent years in the art of laying 
foundations and building framework. There was a limit too soon 
reached when ponderous skeletons of wood were the mainstay of 
architects. Moreover, walls were broken and floor space filled with 
heavy posts and braces. It almost seemed that such a building was 
constructed chiefly for the sake of its clumsy frame. Very striking 
is the contrast presented by the modern steel frame, slender, hidden, 
but immensely powerful. It has made possible structures of almost 
unlimited size and height. The skeleton has lost in bulk and gained 
in strength and usefulness. 

The so-called grammar method of teaching foreign languages, 
whereby forms, rules and exceptions were memorized en masse and 
texts served as the basis for training in scientific analysis, undenia- 
bly possesses valuable features. The analytical attitude that sooner 
or later must be acquired by every one who is to use his own tongue 
with conscious accuracy is directly fostered. It should be recognized, 
however, that training, not practical achievement, is the aim of this 
method. The attention is here concentrated on the framework of 
language, not on language itself, and the framework is too bulky for 
the erection of the kind of linguistic structure that is demanded of 
teachers of Spanish. 

lor the first time in the history of this country there is beginning 
to arise a wide-spread demand for a practical knowledge of foreign 
languages. We have become a nation among the nations, and caa 
no longer treat the foreign idiom as a mere field for mental gym- 
nastics. The converging interests of the Americas make Spanish 
by all odds the most important language from a practical standpoint 
for North Americans to learn. Teachers of Spanish must meet the 
demands of this new practical standpoint. Nothing less than real 
attainment, leading to a permanent acquisition, will satisfy. In so 
far as grammar is concerned, this means at the outset limitation of 
bulk and hardening of fiber. 
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There is no special virtue in the limitation of grammatical 
knowledge as such. The amount of grammar we should teach in a. 
given period of time is doubtless all we possibly can. Grammar in 
one form or another must be the chief concern thrqughout the high 
school course. It is a question of the formation of new habits of 
speech, many of them quite at variance with those already formed. 
The drillmaster will tell you of the weeks of concentrated effort 
that it takes to form in the recruit correct habits of posture and 
locomotion, yet these are simple matters compared with the com- 
plicated habits that must be ingrained in connection with the learning 
of a foreign language like Spanish. To understand and “see 
through” grammar is not particularly difficult. If this were all that 
is expected of us as teachers, there would be little need for the 
limitation of the amount of grammar. The high school boy can 
very quickly be made to understand that blanco does not belong with 
cusa, but if the instruction goes no further than that, the chances of 
his using that particular combination rather than the correct one 
are very good indeed. Grammatical knowledge is sufficient if we 
are aiming at training in scientific method only, but if we aim to 
acquire Spanish as a tool by which we may broaden our sympathies, 
enrich our minds and fatten our purses, then we must possess, in 
addition to knowledge of grammar, above all, grammatical habits. 
Both are essential. The one must exist to test and maintain the 
other. 

It is of course with an eye to the habit-forming aspect of instruc- 
tion in grammar that the answer must be sought to the question: 
iow much grammar is to be taught in the elementary year of the 
high school? Habits are not formed rapidly nor easily. Time and 
repetition are the factors in their formation. Most of the work that 
has a direct bearing on the matter of habit-formation must be done 
in the classroom. The burden falls of necessity upon the teacher, 
and this is just the point that teachers brought up under the 
grammar method fail to appreciate. The pupil must indeed work 
hard outside and extra classroom activity of the right sort must be 
exacted regularly, but from the habit-forming standpoint the recita- 
tion is of supreme importance. 


Now the number of grammatical habits in a foreign language 
that can be acquired by the average class in the first year of its work 
in the language is decidedly limited. In general it is certainly safe 
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to say that it represents the minimum to which anything like a 
systematic survey of the grammar can be reduced. Success will 
depend very largely upon the skill of the teacher in making 
omissions. 

High school pupils have reached the age where an orderly andl 
progressive presentation of grammar is imperative. The setting up 
of the grammatical framework must be a conscious process. Any- 
thing less is unworthy of being done in the name of education. It 
is fair to demand that pupils at the end of their elementary year of 
instruction in Spanish shall be able to pass the right kind of an 
examination in pure grammar. This ability is, however, incidental 
and a matter of course, but if it is to be acquired, the points must 
be taken up logically and one at a time. The pupils must attain both 
a knowledge of and a “feeling for” the new speech forms. In the 
end they are to see clearly the forms, grouped systematically accord- 
ing to their various categories, and at the same time possess the 
kind of command over these forms that leads to correct and ready 
expression. 

The problems that arise in connection with the actual teaching 
of grammar in the elementary year are many and perplexing. Per- 
haps no two people can ever exactly agree as to the solution of 
them. One of the most vital of these problems concerns the question 
what to omit. It is undoubtedly practicable and probably advisable 
to omit treatment of the subjunctive almost entirely. It may very 
well be limited to a few of the simplest uses of the present tense. 
Then, too, the number of irregular verbs taught can be strictly 
limited. In general, questions of form and syntax may be treated 
in their more regular aspects only. 

The order in which the various topics shall be treated is also 
important. Shall we throw the emphasis on the articles, nouns and 
adjectives at the outset, as is done in many beginners’ books, or 
shall we plunge at once into the verb? It seems that there are 
several reasons why the latter may be the better course. Most of 
the real difficulties for the pupil attempting Spanish for the first 
time are found in connection with the verb. Verb drill will, there- 
fore, command the major share of attention throughout the ele- 
mentary year, and for some time after that. Moreover, the verb is 
essential in drill for living grammar, no matter what the topic to be 
emphasized. The simplicity of nouns and adjectives as compared 
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with verbs in Spanish makes it possible to use the former much 
more readily at the outset than the latter. The present tense of 
regular verbs is perhaps the logical starting-point in teaching 
Spanish grammar. 

Shall we follow up this introduction immediately with more of 
the verb, or shall we throw the emphasis for the next few lessons 
upon other parts of speech, or shall we mix the two? The latter 
seems to be the popular way, but there are reasons in favor of a 
different procedure. More time is needed for the thorough mastery 
of the present tense than for any other. It has to break the ground, 
so to speak, and, properly mastered, it paves the way for the other 
tenses. In learning the present, certain phases of the verb problem 
are solved once for all. It is well therefore to allow plenty of time 
for the present to “soak in.” Furthermore, to go ahead with the 
verb, without due attention to the other parts of speech, results in 
lack of balance and imposes undesirable limitations. The solution 
of the problem is possibly to let the present tense stand till articles, 
nouns, etc., have received their due share of attention. This allows 
plenty of time for the present tense to become thoroughly fixed, and 
permits greater freedom in drill exercises when the verb is again 
taken up. This scheme does not sacrifice to any appreciable extent 
the advantages to be gained from continuity of emphasis on a given 
topic. The truce in the battle with verbs need not be excessively 
long. Topics which require extended drill, such as the personal 
pronoun, may well await treatment later. 


The question, What to begin with? is naturally followed by the 
question, How to begin? Right at the outset attention must, of 
course, be concentrated upon pronunciation, and in this work it is 
best to proceed with books closed. By the time the class is ready to 
use books, the names of objects in and about the classroom should 
already be familiar. The first lesson in the book will deal with the 
same material, but the drill is directed entirely toward the present 
tense of regular verbs. That is the goal to be attained in this first 
lesson and everything else is incidental. The drill will be of the 
rapid-fire question and answer type, and may be both written and 
oral. At the end of the lesson come the paradigms of the present 
tense of the three regular verb classes, together with the necessary 
explanations in English. The memorization of these paradigms 
comes only after the individual forms have become known and can 
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be used. ‘The memorization of these paradigms is by no means 
superfluous. It helps to make the pupil conscious of the value of 
speech forms and builds up a storehouse of forms which are dis 
pensable only when the foreign language shall have become almost 
a second mother tongue. 

The procedure with the present tense is typical. The essential 
thing is that the drill be concentrated on one point at a time an | 
held there till that point is mastered. Whatever value aimless cou- 
versation may have in later stages, it is certainly a waste of preciou- 
time in the elementary year. Oral drill, effective and logical though 
it be in language instruction, is very prone to lose its value almost 
entirely if the teacher be not continually on the alert and energetic 
enough to plan his work in advance. 

Grammar, then, in one form or another is the main task of the 
elementary year. It is the framework of language. This frame- 
work must be strong but should not for that reason be bulky. The 
amount of grammar taught in the elementary year must be limited. 
not because a knowledge of grammar is undesirable nor becanse 
grammar is necessarily uninteresting to the pupil, but simply 
because the pupil must have time to form grammatical habits and 
habit-formation is a slow process. We must present grammar in an 
orderly and systematic manner, because beginners in high school are 
old enough to profit by such a presentation. Anything less results in 
confusion and discouragement on the part of the learner. He feeis 
“all at sea’ in grammar, as he often says. Finally, success or 
failure depends upon drill, concentrated upon one point at a time, 
and made as varied and compelling as the ingenuity of the teacher 
can devise. Let no man think that in teaching an elementary class 
in Spanish he has an easy task before him nor one unworthy of bis 
best efforts in class and out. It is to be hoped that a point has been 
reached by modern-language teachers in this country where partisan- 
ship as regards methods may be laid aside. The tremendous 
responsibilities that rest upon teachers of Spanish in this country 
make it imperative that all problems be met with open minds and a 
readiness to seize upon all that is good no matter where found. 


A. Bartow 


ComMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
Brooktyn, N. Y. 
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THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


The second annual meeting of the Association was held at 
Barnard College, New York City, on December 28, 1918. The 
following program was presented to a large and enthusiastic gath- 
ering of teachers of Spanish who had come from all parts of the 
United States. 

MORNING SESSION 10:30 
¢Como podemos estrechar las relaciones entre los Estados Unidos y los paises 
de habla espanola ?— 
Sr. Francisco J. YANEs 
Subdirector de la Union Panamericana de Washington 
Cancion espaiola— LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SAMUEL MONTANDON 
Spanish as a Key to Literary Riches in America— 
Dr. Peter H. 


Director of the Interamerican Division of the American Association for 
International Conciliation 


Cancion espafiola— SENoriTA BEATRIZ YCAZA 


Spanish in the Curricula of the High Schools— 
Proressor JoHN D. Fitz-Geratp 
of the University of Illinois 


AFTERNOON SESSION 2:30 
President’s Address— Mr. LAwrence A. WILKINS 
Canciones espafiolas: San Sereni, Una pastora, San Serenin— 
GiRLs OF THE WASHINGTON IrRvING High ScHooLt, New York City 
Report of the Secretary-Treasurer— Dr. ALFRED COESTER 
Report of Auditing Committee— 
Hispania— Proressor AuRELIO M, Espinosa 
of Leland Stanford Jr. University 
Canciones espafiolas: Noche serena, Himno de Cuba, Marcha Real— 
GIRLS OF THE WASHINGTON IRVING HiGH SCHOOL 
Report of Committee to Select Honorary Members— 
Proressor Jonn D. Fitz-Gerarp, Chairman 
Report of Committee on Admissions and Correlations— 
ProFessoR SAMUEL M. WAxMAN, Chairman 
Report of Committee on Seal— Dr. ALFRED CorstER 


Announcements by the President— 
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The address of Sr. Yanes was most inspiring. Sr. Yanes had 
prepared an interesting and scholarly paper and it was delivered 
with a charm and eloquence which very few possess. It will! be 
printed in the March number of Hispania. 

Dr. Goldsmith, the distinguished director of the Interamerican 
Division of the American Association for International Conciliation, 
presented in his usual able and forceful manner a few of the power- 
ful reasons why Americans should study Spanish. He emphasized 
the cultural values of the literature of Spain and Spanish America, 
and ended his address with the reading of a sonnet by Sor Juana 
Inés de la Cruz, the famous Mexican poetess, together with an 
English translation by the speaker himself. 

The important discussions of Professors Fitz-Gerald and Wax- 
man will be published in forthcoming numbers of Hispania. 

The addresses of the President of the Association and of the 
I.ditor of Hispania, as well as the report of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, together with other reports, are printed in the present number. 

After the adoption of the reports of the several committees, the 
following items of new business were taken up: 

A motion was carried that the Editor of Hispania be author- 
ized to publish two extra numbers of Hispania during the year 
1919 in addition to those required by the constitution. 

It was voted that the President should appoint a committee to 
draw up a plan of campaign for higher salaries for teachers of 
Spanish. The emphasis of their argument should be placed on the 
greater expense to which language teachers are put in order to main- 
tain efficiency by means of travel in Spanish-speaking countries. 

It was also voted that the President appoint a committee of five 
to consider how to bring about closer relations between schools and 
business houses who employ persons having a knowledge of Spanish. 

Both of these committees are to report in time to have the results 
of their labors published in the May number of Hispania. 


The following announcements were made by the President: 


The Associate Editors of Hispania, named by the Executive 
Council to serve for a period of three years, are Srta. Carolina 
Marcial Dorado, Bryn Mawr College; Professor Elijah C. Hills, 
Indiana University, and Professor George W. Umphrey (reap- 
pointed ). 
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The next annual meeting will probably be held either in Phila- 
delphia or in Chicago. The Executive Council will determine this 
matter during the coming year. 

The standing committee named by the Executive Council to fill 
possible vacancies in the list of Honorary Members is: Professor J. 
D. Fitz-Gerald, Chairman ; Professor C. C. Marden, Princeton Uni- 
versity; Professor Charles P. Wagner, University of Michigan; 
Professor Caroline Bourland, Smith College; Dr. Homero Seris, 
University of Illinois; Mr. George W. H. Shield, Los Angeles; Miss 
Margaret Dowling, San Francisco; Mr. E. L. C. Morse, Chicago ; 
Dr. Joseph S. Shefloe, Goucher College; Professor Clarence E. 
Parmenter, University of Chicago. 

The Committee on Nominations, to report November 1, 1919, 
in time for publication of nominations in December Hispania, is to 
be composed of Professor Arthur L. Owen, University of Kansas, 
Chairman; Srta. Carolina Marcial Dorado, Dr. Guillermo A. Sher- 
well; International High Commission, Professor E. C. Hills, Mr. 
J. J. Arnao, Central High School, Newark, N. J. 

Professor Federico de Onis announces that he has made arrange- 
ments with several publishers in Spain to have them represented in 
this country by Miss Harriet V. Wishnieff, 414 West 118th Street, 
New York City. Books from Spain will be carried in stock and 


orders will be filled promptly and payment thus may be easily and 
quickly made. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Fellow Members of the American Association of Teachers of 


Spanish: 


Since the proceedings of the First Annual Meeting are known 
to you through the publication thereof in Hispania, I will not re- 
hearse them here, but limit my report to events which have occurred 
during the year. 

The Association directed the secretary to send a telegram of 
greeting and gratitude to Mr. J. C. Cebrian of San Francisco and 
a letter of the same import to Mr. Archer M. Huntington of New 
York. Both of these gentlemen are Honorary Presidents of our 
Association and to them we owe a debt of gratitude for assisting us 
to found the Association. 

Mr. Cebrian replied by telegraph. But Mr. Huntington, being 
in Europe engaged in work connected with the war, did not receive 
the letter. The Secretary therefore took occasion last week to 
write Mr. Huntington a special invitation to attend this meeting 
and to reiterate the expression of gratitude which we feel toward 
him. Mr. Huntington replied as follows: 


“Dear Dr. Coester: 


“IT am most appreciative of your letter and hasten to assure you 
that nothing could be more welcome to me than the knowledge that 
your organization, The American Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish, ends the year upon a sound financial basis which assures the 
continuance of your admirable publication, H1spanta. 

“It is obvious that such a publication, which in form, editorship 
and influence marks a step forward in the development of its field, 
has met with a well-deserved response to an altruistic endeavor of 
high order and, at the same time, I send you my hearty congratula- 
tions and best hopes for the future. 

“I regret very much that other engagements will make it impos- 
sible for me to be present at the annual meeting, which otherwise I 
should have greatly liked to attend. 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“ARCHER M. HunTINGTON.” 
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The Secretary’s efforts for the Association during the year have 
been chiefly concerned with increasing the membership. At the time 
of the first annual meeting we numbered 379 members on an annual 
basis and twelve life members. About 300 more persons had sent 
in cards of application, but had not paid their dues. It was neces- 
sary to call on them to meet their obligation and also to seek new 
members by an active canvass. The spring campaign was followed 
by another this autumn. Counting the circulars now in the mails, 
about 3000 have been sent out to persons known to be interested in 
the teaching of Spanish. As a result exactly 696 members paid 
dues for the year 1918. About 100 more have joined us for 1919. 
With fifteen life members we now number more than 800. 

We ought to have at least one thousand members. Therefore 
let us inaugurate right here a Thousand-Member Drive. Let each 
active member make a pledge to secure one new member. Surely 
each one of us knows somebody who ought to join. 

The names of the new life members, not previously published. 
are Professor Frank Dean Tubbs, of Lewiston, Me., and Dr. Erwin 
W. Roessler, of the High School of Commerce, New York City. 
All our life members are men. I say this to call the attention of 
the ladies to the splendid opportunity that is knocking at the door. 
| often wonder who will be the first lady in the land to become a 
life member of the Association.’ 

To interest our members and to secure others we are planning 
two extra numbers of Hispania in addition to those called for by 
the constitution. With six numbers, published about the first of 
February, March, May, October, November, and December, His- 
PANIA will be almost a monthly during the scholastic year. Just 
how we can afford to do this with a membership of 800, you will 
see more clearly from the financial report.* 


Receipts for the year: Balance December 29, 1917 ........... $1042.40 


Dues to December 26, 1918 1284.15 
Advertising and sales of HispaANia 551.77 
Expenditures : $2878.32 
Printing Hispania and miscellaneous expenses of 
officers ........... 1700.04 
Balance $1178.28 


1 At the close of the business meeting Mrs. Charlotte Brewster Jordan 
seized the opportunity and joined the Association as a life member. 

2 The Treasurer’s accounts were audited in detail by a committee com- 
posed of J. J. Arnao and A. Pasy, and reported correct. 
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You note the big item in the receipts, $551.77 for advertising 
from Hispania. This is due to the indefatigable efforts of the ad- 
vertising manager. In the name of you all | pay my respects to Dr. 
Roessler. To his efforts during the past year, and the coming year, 
our two extra numbers of Hispanra will be due. 

But you must second his efforts by securing new members and 
by helping to keep all the old members. In closing, | call upon all 
to work in the Thousand-Member Drive. 


ALFRED COESTER, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SEAL 


As chairman of the committee to select a design for an emblem 
for the Association to be used as a seal on official documents, | had 
the honor to submit the following to the Executive Council: 


“The seal of the Association shall consist of a shield bearing a 
chief azure, with one white star, above the lion of Leon, gules on a 
field argent, and the castle of Castile on a field gules. Over the 
shield shall be a scroll with the motto, ‘Todos a una’: under the 
shield the date, 1917.” 


The Executive Council did not altogether approve of this design. 
Ilence it is necessary to appeal to the Association here in session to 
approve what has been done. 

Now, to explain the various parts of the design. The lion and 
the castle are self-explanatory and meet no objection from anybody. 
The star on the blue field is intended to typify America; not the 
United States, but America in its broadest sense. We need some- 
thing to represent America, North, Central and South America, and 
the islands thereof. If we, as teachers of Spanish, have one unas- 
sailable argument in favor of the teaching of Spanish, it is that 
Spanish is the language of our neighbors on this continent, and 
therefore English and Spanish are the languages of the future. 

Does the star then typify America and the future? That the 
star symbolizes the future ever since the star of Bethlehem first rose 
above the horizon there can be little question. That a star may be 
used to typify America, consider that star$ appear in the flags or 
coats-of-arms of the following eleven countries of America: the 
United States of North America, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Honduras, 
Panama, Salvador, Venezuela, Ecuador, Paraguay, Bolivia. Fur- 
thermore, the stars in the American flag are used to signify union. 

Union likewise is expressed by the motto, “Todos a una.” The 
motto has also a certain historic value for our Association because 
it was used in the first circular sent out in May, 1917. 

The use to which the seal will be put ought also to be considered. 
Cut on a metal die, it will be used on documents. For that reason 
a relatively simple design is best. 

ALFRED Coester, Chairman. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


(Kead at the Second Annual Meeting of the Association, New York, 
December 28, 1918.) 


[ greet you with great pleasure at the end of our successful 
and prosperous first year as an Association. I welcome you to our 
Second Annual Meeting with a lively feeling of joy and satisfaction 
on seeing you here. As I look into your faces I see the light of 
comradeship and strong purpose that augurs exceedingly well for 
the future. 

It was not without some trepidation, but at the same time with 
considerable confidence in the wisdom of our collective judgment, 
that we launched our bark a year ago upon waters tossed by the 
storms of a world war. Even in the quiet scholastic cove where our 
modest little ship took to the water, the surgings and cross currents 
of the dolorous times made themselves felt to an uncomfortable 
degree. 

Could our little craft weather the storm? Could our crew sail 
her safely in the gale? The answer to these questions I read in 
your happy presence here today. We have survived. Our crew has 
increased. The log-book of our ship, Hispania, containing the 
record of our voyage, is an interesting narrative. We have safely 
anchored in port after our first annual voyage. 


War times were indeed inauspicious times in which to under- 
take the organization of our society. The world cried out for 
sterner things in America than a society of Spanish teachers. The 
sterner things were given in abundant measure by our country. 
And be it said at this time that many members of our society, some 
in khaki here and in France, many in highly important Government 
missions, both public and secret, here and abroad, some in hospitals, 
canteens, cantonments, or ambulance corps, have taken an active 
part in the all-important and serious work of war, now so mag- 
nificently won by the forces of right and justice. | could name you 
a most worthy and long list of our members who have been con- 
spicuous in war service. And among our members has been evident 
the highest degree of loyalty to the noble, unselfish ideals of the 
Government of our beloved land. 
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For the teachers of Spanish comprehend clearly that theirs is 
in essence a patriotic duty at all times. Besides offering themselves 
for participation in war service, they feel, I am sure, that in teaching 
Spanish well and effectively they are contributing much to the wel- 
fare of the country. They look into the future and see, as do all 
true American citizens, a greater United States of America. They 
have also the vision to see, | believe, a greater collective America, 
-an America dedicated unitedly to the high ideals of freedom and 
democracy, an America stretching from our own land to the utmost 
bounds of Patagonia, Pan-America, a spiritual union of the English-, 
Spanish-, and Portuguese-speaking peoples of twenty independent 
republics. We look ahead and foresee a mutual understanding 
between all the Americas, a mutual appreciation of the work of 
each individual American nation and of the potentialities of each. 
This mutual understanding, already well begun, will grow and 
increase as never before. Suspicion that existed in Spanish 
America, of our nation, the most powerful in the group of New 
World peoples, has been, we believe, forever laid to rest by the dis- 
interestedness and lofty sacrifice which that nation has shown in so 
unmistakable a manner in recent months. 


ut upon us generally as citizens of the most powerful nation in 
the New World, and upon us particularly as teachers of the 
language of eighteen of our sister American republics, lie peculiarly 
heavy burdens of responsibility. It is we who must do much to 
interpret to our fellow-citizens the intrinsic worth and soundness of 
Spanish-American civilization, the debt of the world to Spanish 
civilization in the history of the past and present, the progress and 
the possibilities of progress among those who speak Spanish. And 
the basis of all this work is the teaching of the Spanish language. 
How much friction and suspicion might have been avoided in the 
past between our country and Spanish-speaking lands had there 
existed among our citizenry an understanding of the Spanish 
language and the points of view of those nations that speak that 
language! 

The attitude of superiority toward Spanish-American things 
and peoples so often assumed in the past by our business men. 
bankers, and even diplomats, is giving way to an attempt to under- 
stand those things and people. We needs must teach our youth, our 
future citizens, that the life and customs of Spanish peoples are 
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different, it is true, but not, therefore, necessarily inferior to our 
own. All this may be done while we teach the Spanish language. 

That Spanish honor, chivalry and bravery which have been 4 
tradition through the centuries, have not been a mere tradition, is a 
thought that has been, by the process of comparison, rather forcibly 
impressed upon us recently. Remarks to this effect were heard a 
few weeks ago when that inglorious German fleet surrendered so 
ignominiously to the Allied navies. “Even poor old Cervera’’—so 
ran these remarks of disgust—"sailed out of Santiago harbor with 
colors flying and guns in action, straight into what he knew was sure 
destruction, rather than to surrender without a struggle.” Boasted 
German bravery, though supported by a fearful modern armada, 
becomes a laughing-stock in contrast with such deeds of heroic 
Spanish valor in the service of a forlorn hope. And Don Alfonse 
it was who chivalrously and insistently forced upon the German 
government recognition, which otherwise would have altogether 
perished, of the right of captives to life and proper treatment. The 
American and Spanish Ministers to Belgium it was who together 
made tremendous efforts to save the life of Edith Cavell. 

Yes, Spanish traditions, Spanish literature, and the Spanish 
language have contributed and will contribute to the help of the 
world, to the benefit of Pan-America, to the good of our own United 
States. We cannot reject or demean them any more than we can 
reject or demean the traditions, literature and language of that 
other one of the two greatest republics of the world, France. 

It behooves us, as teachers of Spanish particularly, to ever bear 
in mind that it is first of all for the good of our own land that we 
teach Spanish. And while we appreciate and teach Spanish tradi- 
tions, literature and language, we do so to help our own citizens 
to a still higher place as leaders in the world; not as leaders in 
selfish commercial conquest, not primarily as leaders in financial 
operations, nor as leaders in military aggrandizement, but as leaders 
in the great fraternity of democracy, which exists in a more untram- 
meled state in the New World than in the Old. Here is our oppor- 
tunity. Here is our work. 

Our Association, humble in its beginnings, may and should con- 
tinue to grow in usefulness to our country. To that end we seek 
new members. We seek the establishment of local chapters of the 
Association throughout the United States. Already plans are well 
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under way for chapters in northern California, in Indiana, in 
kansas, and in Philadelphia. More will follow. 1 bespeak your 
cooperation in this work of organization. 

Our Association can also render a service in providing for visit- 
ing Hispanists from other lands opportunities to speak before the 
American public. I believe the universities would gladly help us to 
arrange a series of lectures by these scholars when they come to our 
shores. | hope we may have discussion of this topic today. 

The Pan-American Union, through its Section on Education, has, 
as you know, put successfully into practice, with the help of our 
universities, a plan for educating in this country students from 
Spanish America. Can we not do something in a work comple- 
mentary to this? Possibly we can arrange with the help of business 
men to establish scholarships for our own young people in Spanish- 
American institutions, where they may go to prepare themselves for 
capable, intelligent participation in interamerican affairs, in com- 
merce, diplomacy, finance. It ought to be feasible to obtain the 
backing of chambers of commerce and exporting houses to make 
possible this most desirable opportunity. Will not the great fleet of 
merchant vessels we are building be engaged to a great extent in the 
transportation to Spanish countries of the output of our expanded 
factories? Shall not our young men be prepared by actual residence 
and study in Spanish America for the tremendous commerce we 
shall carry on there? | hope you will discuss this suggestion today 
under the head of new business. 

Finally, | ask your unstinted aid in furthering the work of our 
Association. We have much before us to do if we are to live up to 
our opportunities. Do not depend upon a few to do this work. The 
effectiveness and real service of a society are measured by the devo- 
tion of each individual member thereof. The agencies of our society 
are its committees, its officers, and its journal, Hispania. Be active 
in service when given committee work. Help your officers by sug- 
gestions, advice, and friendly criticisms. They invite and welcome 
them. Make still more useful our publication by contributions to its 
pages, and by practical employment of its very valuable bibliogra- 
phies and its articles. 

In a few hours we shall again weigh anchor and our bark will 
begin its cruise of another year, this time on waters brightened by 
the promise of peace in all the world. The year ahead is rich with 
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opportunity. All hands on deck! Labor there is in plenty. Let us 
steer our ship on a straight and determined course, regardless of 
whether the seas be rough or calm, and when next our ship drops 
anchor in port, may we find our crew more numerous, richer in the 
experience of service, in scholarship, and in intimacy of personal 
friendship. Os saludo y os deseo prosperidades mil en el Nuevo 
Anio. 


LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 
New Yorw Ciry 


HISPANIA 


(Read at the Second Annual Meeting of the Association, New York, 
December 28, 1918.) 


In November, 1917, when we published the Organization Number 
of HispaAnta, the editor of the new review discussed briefly the 
problems involved in its publication and the policy of the editors. 
It was clearly pointed out that the editors proposed to carry out the 
policies and purposes of THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACH- 
ERS OF SPANISH, of which it is the official organ. This we have 
tried to do. We begin the new year with new enthusiasm and 
new life, but we candidly admit that we are face to face with 
various problems which in the future will try the abilities and con- 
sciences of the most of us. The fundamental problems with which 
we are concerned have been discussed at various times by our 
associates, and, I believe, in a very able and comprehensive manner. 
These problems, however, we, the editors of the official organ of the 
Association, have the duty of discussing in print. This we have 
considered from the beginning a very high and noble mission, and 
we confidently face the future with the same enthusiasm and energy 
as in the past year. In what I have to say today I shall discuss some 
of our general problems only when they have to do with the 
immediate policies of Hispania and the editors. Before I enter 
into the discussion, however, I beg you to allow me to examine for 
a moment the road already traveled. 

Our Association has just finished the first year of its existence. 
You have seen four regular numbers of Hispanta; sufficient, I 
believe, to judge whether it is what you want or not. The editors 
have done their best. There are some things that have not satisfied 
the wishes of the editors, largely because we have not always 
been able to control the conditions necessary for the proper execu- 
tion of our purposes. I desire, however, to state, on behalf of the 
editors of HuispAnia, that we have no apologies, excuses or 
explanations to make. We believe that Hispanta has already 
established itself among the prominent language journals of our 
land, we have sufficient information which shows that a very large 
majority of our members ‘are satished with it, and, what is much | 
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more, we interpret the increase in the membership of our Associa- 
tion from 400 in December 1917, to 700 in December 1918, as a 
silent but eloquent approval of the work we are doing. Please be 
kind enough to understand me clearly. The editors of Hispvnia, 
and certainly in a much less degree the chief editor, do not claim any 
special honor for the good work which we believe we are doing. It 
is clear to all of us, to begin with, that it is not Hispxnt, alone that 
makes the Association. The good work begins with the President 
of the Association, the various committees, whether concerned 
with matters relative to Hispania or not, the efficient work of the 
Secretary-Treasurer and of the Advertising Manager, etc. These 
matters are so evident that it is unnecessary for me even to mention 
them here. | am limiting myself to a discussion of the work of our 
Association as regards Hispania only. The good work we have 
accomplished, as | have said, could never have been done by the 
present editors had it not been for the unselfish sacrifice of many of 
our members, editors and Others, who have, even in times when war 
work was demanding most of their energies, vet found the time to 
lend us their aid. Without that cooperation we could have done 
nothing, and without it in the future we shall accomplish nothing. 
It may not be necessary to mention any names in this connection. 
As a matter of justice, however, | beg to call your attention to the 
fact that the number of individuals that have given the editor active 
and continuous cooperation is very limited. You could name the 
individuals yourselves. HiIspANI\, as you are well aware, has 
developed certain well defined lines, some of which we understand 
are to be imitated in the future by other language journals in our 
country. We are very proud indeed to lead the way and thus serve 
as models for others. This is part of our mission. You know who 
are the associates who have developed some of these special lines 
of linguistic pedagogy. The names of Professor Northup, Professor 
l‘itz-Gerald, Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Hatheway, Professor Jaén, and others 
should certainly not be passed over in silence when we are aske:l 
who are the persons who have given Hispania the high place it 
already occupies. 

So much for the past. What is there that we can yet do to better 
accomplish our aims? HIsPANiA has been in the past what it 
could be. Let there be no misunderstanding about that. In the 
future, likewise, HispANrA will be what it can be. We must count 
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on the active cooperation not only of a few as in the past, but on 
the active cooperation of a large number of our members. In 
November 1917 the editor of HispANnta said in part: 

“The betterment of the teaching of Spanish in our schools and 
colleges is our chief aim. The pedagogical side of our work, how- 
ever, is to be viewed from a broad standpoint. Real, sympathetic 
teaching involves more than mere class drill or reciting lessons 
from textbooks... The American teacher of Spanish of tomorrow 
must be well prepared not only in the ordinary school and college 
disciplines which involve a good knowledge of the language and 
literature of Spain and the ability and enthusiasm necessary for 
successful teaching. Equally necessary is a complete and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the history and culture of Spain and Spanish 
America. For these reasons, HIsPpANIA, aside from giving to 
problems of pure pedagogical interest the great attention which they 
deserve, will also attempt to interpret sympathetically to our pupils 
and teachers of Spanish the history and culture of the great Spaii 
of the past and present.” 


Today, our plan and policy are the same. Our pedagogical 
problems, however, must be more fully discussed in the future. 

I believe I voice the opinion of most Spanish scholars and 
teachers when I say that in order to teach a language a teacher must 
first be sure that he knows the language to be taught. It is unneces- 
sary to waste words about a matter that is so clear. The knowledge 
of a language is, then, the first requisite in language teaching. To 
know a language and to know it well is the fundamental requisite, 
and in itself implies some chances of being able to teach it success- 
fully. The best language teachers are men and women who have a 
perfect knowledge of the language they teach, have enthusiasm for 
teaching, understand human character and have real personality. 
A course in pedagogy will not furnish any of these fundamentals. 
Those who lack all these fundamentals should never attempt to 
torture young people in the classroom. But there is another side 
to the medal. Most of us do not belong to either of the above 
classes of mortals. We have struggled hard to acquire a little 
knowledge of the language we wish to teach, we have some 
enthusiasm, we have an imperfect understanding of human character 
and a mediocre personality. We need, then, the stimulus, the teach- 
ings, the advice of those that do possess the fundamentals in ques- 
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tion to a high degree. And here is where pedagogy comes in. Some 
of my associates do not like the word pedagogy. I myself should 
prefer the term the science of teaching. The name, however, is the 
least of our troubles. Hu1spania in the future should give more 
attention to pedagogy, especially with relation to the problems of the 
secondary schools. The editors hope that in the future the teachers 
who are able and willing to codperate as contributors to HIsPANIA 
will send in material for publication along these important lines. 
The young teacher who begins to teach Spanish will certainly learn 
much from the discussions which I hope will appear in the future in 
HIsPANIA concerning the manners and ways of teaching the 
language. There are as many methods of teaching a language. we 
are told, as there are teachers of the language. So much the better. 
The young and inexperienced teachers can select what seems best 
from all, and the result should be fortunate. There are some 
teachers who do not know how to teach because they have never 
been in contact with real teachers, or because teachers have not been 
eager to cooperate in mutual expression of opinions and ideas 
relative to teaching. I[lispAN1A will welcome always articles on 
the pedagogy of language, in fact begs for such articles. The 
editors, I hope, will not be taken to task for not publishing material 
which they do not get. But let us have somehow and at some time a 
correct interpretation of what we mean by pedagogy in the teaching 
of Spanish. If by pedagogy is meant reciting Spanish poetry back- 
wards, and other stunts of the nature, I do not believe in it and shall 
merely tolerate it. If by pedagogy is meant teaching young 
teachers the value and necessity of stressing the essentials in lan- 
guage and teaching them well, following such directions, for 
example, as are given in Mr. Wilkins’ Spanish in The High Schools, 
then I am a strong advocate of pedagogy and wish to see more 
and more of it. 

Editors should be brief for the reason that they are judged by 
their past work rather than by future promises, and rightly so. | 
have already said that we have no apologies, excuses or explana- 
tions to make. I shall be even more bold, and frankly declare that 
we have no promises for the future. The members of the \merican 
Association of Teachers of Spanish should consider Hispania their 
own work. The editor is only their servant. Todos a una is the 
emblem of our Association, and HisPpaANnra claims a share in this 
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idea. We need the active codperation of each and every member 
of this Association. We are developing slowly but confidently. Las 
cosas de palacio van despacio. 

There is one American ideal that has been crystallized definitely 
in the great war which we have just won, and to which I beg to 
call special attention here. We have here in our great democracy 
certain problems which we must solve by common counsel and com- 
mon work. We ourselves must solve them. Truth is eternal and 
here in America we have the ability and the opportunity to seek it. 
The ideal of work, of service, is now crystallized as an American 
ideal. The legend of service has in it infinite possibilities. We can 
solve our problems in our Association if we are willing to work, to 
be of service. Let each and every member of our Association con- 
sider HispANIA a personal matter. All of us should “do our bit,” 
should contribute to make it what it should be, not only the official 
but the representative organ of The American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish. 

From the report made by our efficient Secretary-Treasurer you 
will observe that we are financially prosperous. It has been decided 
to publish henceforth six numbers of HispAnta per year instead of 
four, a feature which I believe will be welcomed by all. The num- 
bers will appear in the months of February, March, May, October. 
November, and December. Each number will be approximately of 
64 pages. This will give us more space and will enable the editors 
to give more attention to various problems which thus far have not 
taken definite shape. The bibliographies will appear quarterly in 
March, May, October, and December. 


Aurevio M. Espinosa 
LELAND STANFORD JUN(OR UNIVERSITY 


WAR-TIME CONFERENCE RESOLUTION 


Resolution of the War-Time Conference of Modern Language Teachers, 
adopted at the meeting of the National Education Association, July 3, 1918: 


WHEREAS, we recognize the teaching of the American National 
ideals of Liberty, Democracy, and Humanity to be a first and para- 
mount duty of every instructor in foreign languages ; and, 


Wuereas, the part played by textbooks is of the greatest impor- 
tance in its influence on school and college youth; therefore, be it 


Resolved: (1) That as teachers of the foreign modern languages 
we pledge ourselves to refrain from the use of any book, whether 
of grammatical method, literary content or critical character, which 
in its subject matter or critical or illustrative apparatus tends to 
weaken in the minds of our youth the American ideals of Liberty, 
Democracy, and Humanity ; 


(2) That in the preparation for publication of critical or illus- 
trative works, of whatever character, and in the editing of foreign 
language texts, we pledge ourselves to emphasize in every way pos- 
sible these national ideals ; 

(3) That the examination of foreign language texts from this 
standpoint be referred to the joint committee on texts of the Fed- 
eration of Modern Language Teachers’ Associations and the Asso- 
ciation of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and 
South in order that they may recommend only such lists of texts as 
contain nothing out of keeping with the national ideals above 
mentioned ; 


(4) That copies of this resolution be sent to the various associa- 
tions bearing responsibility in this matter, viz: The Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Central West and South, and the constituent asso- 
ciations of the Federation of Modern Language Teachers’ Associa- 
tions and the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, as well 
as to the Emergency Council on Education of the National Council 
of Defense, and that they be published in the Modern Language 
Journal, Hispania, and as many other journals of modern language 
teachers as possible. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


[University and college notes and news for publication in Hispania 
should be sent to Professor Charles P. Wagner of the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich., and high school notes and news should be sent to 
Mr. Percy B. Burnet of Manual Training High School, Kansas City, Mo., or 
Mr. Max A. Luria of De Witt Clinton High School, New York.] 


Professor Northup of the University of Chicago is editing for school use, 
El Estudiante de Salamanca of José Espronceda. 


Mrs. Charles Brewster Jordan, the English translator of Blasco Ibafiez, 
Los Cuatro Jinetes del Apocalipsis, has joined our association as a life 
member. 

Mr. Romera-Navarro, assistant professor of Spanish in the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been lecturing in Spain during the last few months, on 
American-Spanish relations. 


The renowned Mexican poet, Amado Nervo, has recently visited New 
York and other American cities, giving various addresses to select audiences 
of enthusiastic admirers. 


The enrollment in the various languages studied in New York City was 
as follows on October 23, 1919: Spanish, total 22,161; French, total 19,065; 
Latin, total 13,686; German, total 6,216; Italian, total 63. 


The students of the French Department of Morris High School, New 
York, presented on December 7 the play, “L’anglais tel qu’ on le parle,” under 
the able direction of Miss Emma Armand, head of the department. 


Mr. M. A. Luria of the De Witt Clinton High School, New York, recently 
addressed the New Jersey State Convention of Modern Language Teachers 
on “Pertinent Problems That Must Be Met in the Teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages”. 

Miss Harriet V. Wishnieff of 414 West 118th Street, New York, has been 
given the agency for the United States of the principal Spanish publishing 
houses. She is especially anxious to serve the needs of the members of THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH. 


Miss Gracia L. Fernandez of the New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., delivered an interesting address on “The Scope of Modern Lan- 
guages in American Education Following the War,” before the recent meet- 
ing of the Modern Language Association of the Middle States and Maryland. 

The New York Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish met at Columbia University, Saturday morning, November 9. An 
able address was made by Sr. Miguel de Zarraga, editor of the Revista del 
Mundo, on “Espajia y los Estados Unidos”. Prof. A. M. Espinosa of Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, and editor of Hispania, gave an interesting talk on 
the aims and plans for this journal. 
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The Spanish pupils of the Waller High School, Chicago, presented with 
great success the four playlets, “La Joven Médica,” “La Criada Astuta,” 
“Caperucita Encarnada,” and “Los Hados,” on the 15th of January, under the 
direction of Miss Edith Cameron, teacher of Spanish. 


The Spanish students of the High School of Commerce and the Washing- 
ton Irving High School of New York City presented on December 14 the 
well-known playlet, “Castillos de Torresnobles,” by Carolina Marcial Dorado. 
A large and enthusiastic audience applauded the good work of the students. 

In a final notice of the Bulletin of High Points for November, 1918, we 
read that with that number the publication of the journal ends. The Bulletin 
of High Points has been generally received as the most helpful guide pub- 
lished within recent years for the modern-language teachers of secondary 
schools. It is difficult to see how New York teachers can get along without it. 

The modern-language teachers of Philadelphia have founded a new mod- 
ern-language publication, called The Modern Language Bulletin. In the 
leading editorial of the first number (September, 1918) high praise is given 
to the Bulletin of High Points, published in New York under the editorship 
of Mr. Wilkins. The first three numbers give promise of a scholarly, digni- 
fied, and practical journal for the modern-language teachers. The editor is 
Benjamin Reibstein, of Northeast High School, Philadelphia, 


OBITUARIES 


EDOARDO SAN GIOVANNI 


Edoardo San Giovanni pas6 a mejor vida el 21 de octubre de 1918, de 
pulmonia. 


Nuestro finado compafiero venia de la cepa de los estudiosos. Nacid en 
Napoles en 1877, y hered6 de su padre, Tito San Giovanni, el amor al arte 
y a los libros. Vino a los Estados Unidos en el afio 1900 para dirigir el 
periodico italiano /] Progresso, tarea que abandoné en 1903, para dedicarse 
a la ensefianza. El estudio de los idiomas le fascinaba, y entre ellos el del 
latin. Con sus versos latinos habia ganado varios premios. Ademas de su 
propia lengua, el italiano, hablaba con rara perfeccién el espafiol, el francés, 
y el aleman. Conocia la literatura espafiola tan a fondo como si se hubiese 
dedicado a su estudio toda su vida. Al fallecer dej6 el Dr. San Giovanni 
una nutridisima coleccién de libros espafioles, que habia leido y releido con 
fruiccion de enamorado. 


Eso era nuestro querido colega: un enamorado de los libros, y al mismo 
tiempo un ambicioso en su profesion. Esa ambicion fué lo que le impulso, 
a pesar de la indiferencia que sentia por todo lo que sonase a teorias peda- 
gogicas, a dedicar afios de estudio en prepararse a oposiciones para el cargo 
de maestro de lenguas modernas. 


Trabajador infatigable, fué profesor de idiomas en el Manual Training 
High School de Brooklyn, en la escuela nocturna del College of the City of 
New York, en el colegio de San Francisco Xavier, y en el Adelphi College 
durante el curso veraniego. Pero sus multiples ocupaciones y actividades 
jamas le apartaron de sus deberes de padre de familia, que lo era ejemplar, 
asi como fué excelente esposo, excelente amigo e intachable ciudadano. 

A San Giovanni le debi, durante su vida, mas de un momento de esa 
grata y amena conversaciOn de que se goza con personas de ideas afines; y 
ahora, para remate, le debo después de su muerte, el privilegio, tan grato en 
si mismo como penoso por la causa que lo motiva, de escribir por primera 
vez un pequefio articulo para la revista de nuestra AsociaciOn. 


ALFREDO ELias 
COLLEGE or THE City oF NEW York 
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JULIAN JUDERIAS LOYOT 


En Madrid ha fallecido el 19 de julio de 1918 D. Julian Juderias 
Loyot, autor de interesantisimos trabajos historicos cuyo mérito acababa de 
ser sancionado recientemente con la recepcion del autor en la Real Academia 
de la Historia. 


Aunque el Sr. Juderias habia dedicado gran parte de su actividad el estu- 
dio de los problemas sociologicos, favorecido por su conocimiento practico de 
los principales paises europeos, su renombre estaba vinculado principalmente 
en sus publicaciones de caracter historico, entre las que sobresalen las mono- 
yrafias tituladas Un proceso folitico en tiempo de Felipe I11, Don Pedro 
Franquesa, Conde de Villalonga, y Espatia en tiempo de Carlos II, el Hechi- 
sado. Pero ninguna de estas obras valid al Sr. Juderias la popularidad que 
su trabajo de divulgacién historica, La Leyenda negra le conquist6 rapida- 
mente. 


Es La Leyenda negra la obra entusiasta y valiente de un patriota. Expone 
el Sr. Juderias con gran claridad el proceso historico de la formaci6n de esa 
opinion casi universal que simboliza en el espiritu espafiol todos los pecados 
de crueldad, fanatismo e intolerancia, y con gran riqueza de datos historicos 
demuestra que hay en esta opinion un exclusivismo injusto que la falsea. 
El autor examina y combate todos los aspectos de este cimulo histérico de 
columnias, imputaciones y desdenes que sombrea la historia de Espafia en el 
concepto de casi todos los extranjeros y no pocos espafioles, y opone, en 
breves y sencillas afirmaciones, los indiscutibles resultados favorables de la 
investigaciOn imparcial sobre la colaboracion de Espafia en el progreso hist6- 
rico de la humanidad. 


En su discurso de recepcion en la Academia de la Historia, pocos meses 
antes de morir, el Sr. Juderias diserté sobre La reconstruccioén de la Historia 
de Espatia desde el punto de vista nacional. 

Los espafioles deben gratitud a este investigador, malogrado en plena 
juventud, cuyo patriotismo no fué una palabra vana, ni una veleidad senti- 
mental, sino una actividad generosa y fecunda. Los hispanistas del mundo 
entero reconocen en él un historiador justo e imparcial. 


FELIPE M. SETIEN 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
CALIFORNIA 


REVIEWS 


CONTEMPORARY DRAMA TEXTS 


The foreword to one of the series discussed below says: “Parece evi- 
dente que el estudio del espafiol se dirige ahora mas que antes a las realidades 
actuales de los pueblos hispanicos, y que por lo tanto la literatura que debe 
ser conocida y utilizada generalmente en las clases debe ser la literatura de 
hoy, la literatura actualmente viva, la que representa el espiritu y los ideales 
actuales de la gran comunidad hispana.” This spirit and these ideals are 
nowhere more manifest than in the drama; theatrical works offering at the 
same time a conversational vocabulary and a rapidity of action that holds 
the interest of the student. For this reason the series of contemporary drama 
texts inaugurated by two American book companies will be very welcome. 
The following three volumes have already appeared in these series: 


(a) Teatro de Ensuefio, by G. Martinez Sierra. Edited with introduction, 
notes, exercises, and vocabulary, by Aurelio M. Espinosa, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Spanish, Leland Stanford Junior University. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1917. 12mo., xviii + 108 pp. (65 text, 
12 exercises, 26 vocabulary). 


(b) El Principe que Todo lo Aprendié en los Libros, by Jacinto Bena- 
vente. Edited with introduction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary, by Aurelio 
M. Espinosa, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Spanish, Leland Stanford Junior 
University. World Book Company, New York, 1918. 12mo., xvi + 87 pp. 
(44 text, 14 exercises, 26 vocabulary). 


(c) Tres Comedias: Sin Querer, De Pequefias Causas .._., Los 
Intereses Creados, por Jacinto Benavente. Edited by John Van Horne, 
Ph.D., University of Illinois. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1918. 12mo., xxxvi 
+ 189 pp. (105 text, 23 notes, 60 vocabulary). 


(a) Professor Espinosa in his introduction emphasizes the “deep feeling” 
and “inspiration” of Martinez Sierra’s prose. As Professor Owen says, in 
his recent review of this edition (Modern Language Journal, November, 
1918, Vol. III, No. 2), this is somewhat a matter of opinion. To some of 
us his prose seems artificial and studied, rather than inspired, but all will 
agree that in beauty and grace it is unsurpassed in modern Spanish. This is 
ample justification for the publication of this text, and both high-school and 
college students will find the three short plays very pleasing. The vocabulary 
is not so poetic that it has no practical value, though some may doubt the 
wisdom of using it as a basis for composition. However, the exercises are 
well written and some may find them of service. 

The short introduction is evidently written for the student and gives a 
sympathetic glimpse of the modern Spanish stage. The book is well printed 
and typographical errors are few. Professor Owen has called attention to 
what he calls “trifling infelicities of detail,” so these need not be mentioned 
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here. Some are of little importance, some merely variants in choice of Eng- 
lish readings. A note to p. 22, 1. 16, reads: “La reina que dices: ‘the queen 
whom you mention.” The use of decir with this meaning is now archaic.” 
Protessor Owen's statement that this is common colloquial Spanish of today 
is open to question. P. 58, 1. 20, reads: “El rey quiso morirse también de 
pena,” and we find in a note: “Quitso: the preterit is used to express the 
intensity of the wish.” This Professor Owen doubts, and says: “The past 
absolute of querer is best translated ‘tried’.”. Would he have it translated 
“The king (ried to die of grief”? This would be obviously absurd. The 
best translation is probably: “The king would willingly have died of grief, 
but could not.”. In Don Quijote (Chapter “y jamads quiso (levantarse) 
hasta que le hubo de decir,” ete., the meaning is very similar, expressing the 
intensity of his will. Certainly one should not translate agosto (p. 32, 1. 6) 
“harvest,” though the vocabulary might have glossed it “the harvest-month”. 

In the hands of an appreciative teacher these little plays should prove an 
inspiration to even the high-school student and awaken him to the beauties 
of the Spanish language. 

(b) is a play written for a children’s theater and can be read earlier in the 
course and by younger students than (a). The introduction gives a clear 
outline of Benavente’s work and defines his place in contemporary Spanish 
literature. The Biographical References might be more complete and would 
be more useful if they mentioned some articles and reviews published in 
English that would be accessible to the high-school teacher, for example, the 
excellent introduction by John Garrett Underhill to his volume, “Plays by 
Benavente” (New York, 1917). 

The book as a whole is better edited than (a), the translations in notes 
and vocabulary more happily chosen. A very few variations and omissions 
may be mentioned. P. 3,1.9, st . . . no hubiéramos de faltarle, is trans- 
lated, “if . . . we did not have to fail him”. “Fail” is rather unusual in 
this sense; a better rendering would be “to leave him”. P. 9, 1. 14, acabara 
should have a note on this use of the subjunctive. Principal is given in the 
vocabulary, “principal, chief”. These would hardly do for p. 10, 1. 18, and 
p. 12, 1. 23; “important” would be better. P. 17, 1. 23, venga should be 
explained either in notes or vocabulary. The archaic vos is explained, p. 30, 
1. 1 note, but this explanation should be given before (p. 15, 1. 11). But one 
serious typographical error may be noted (p. xv, 1. 16), confusa for confiada 
in the title of the second part of Los intereses creados. We miss a more 
extended discussion of the latter, certainly the best known and by many con- 
sidered the best of Benavente’s plays, but perhaps space would not permit. 

Every student of Spanish should know something of Benavente, and no 
play is better suited to introduce him to the master than this children’s drama, 
and it is especially adapted to high-school classes. The exercises are prac- 
tical, and in this case will be very useful, since the text is simple and affords 
excellent and varied material for conversation and composition. 


(c) From this simple text, practically edited for students’ use, one turns 
with trepidation to the stupendously erudite volume of Benavente’s plays 
called Tres Comedias. A twenty-page introduction discusses Benavente’s 
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dramatic career, including a complete list of his plays, taken from the title 
pages of the Teatro. The student will be puzzled by some of these titles, as 
the words are not given a place in the vocabulary. Imagine a first-year student 
(and the editor thinks the book might be used in the first year!) translating 
La Malquerida, Las cigarras hormigas, La Losa de los suewios, etc., at sight! 
Perhaps the introduction is not meant for students’ reading. If not, why put 
it in? Few will agree with the editor in his selection of the plays worth 
discussing in detail. Some of the best are ignored, or passed over lightly. 
For Los intereses creados itself one is referred to the notes, but the discus- 
sion there found (pp. 116-118) sheds little light on the significance of the 
play. A partial synopsis of the sequel, La Ciudad alegre y confiada, is given, 
but breaks off in the middle without even finishing the plot. The high-school 
student and teacher too, who, of course, will not have the original at hand, 
will doubtless like to know what becomes of Crispin, Leandro, et al. Nor 
does Dr. Van Horne explain the meaning of the title and its source (Zeph- 
aniah II, 15). He says, “La Ciudad alegre y confiada does not seem quite 
to reach the standard of its predecessor”. And as a dramatic composition 
it certainly does not, but as a play inspired by the great war and as a study 
of present-day social and political problems it is surely worth more than a 
few passing words in so pretentious an edition of Los intereses creados. A 
brief bibliography follows the introduction. Why is a reference given to the 
French edition (1913) of FitzMaurice-Kelly, when teachers will be more 
likely to have at hand the later Spanish version? The short sketch of Bena- 
vente in Spanish, presumably by Professor Onis, general editor of the series, 
elucidates some points brought out in the introduction. Neither tells much 
about the modern Spanish theater. No mention is made of the género chico, 
to which all of the plays in the volume belong. 

The book is remarkably free from typographical errors, and the vocabu- 
lary is quite complete; most of the idioms are placed there, where they should 
be, rather than in the notes. The terms, ministro, ministra, presidente, etc., 
will be understood by one who knows Spanish politics, but otherwise, “minis- 
ter,” “minister’s wife” (ministress!), “president,” etc., are very misleading. 
How should the student know that presidente means “Presidente del Consejo 
—*“premier’”—and that a minister’s wife is not the wife of a clergyman? 
Likewise the explanations of cartera and Congreso are inadequate, since the 
Spanish governmental system is so different from ours; oposicién and 
ministerial are not explained at all. For the latter only “ministerial” is given. 
We translate, then (p. 34, 1. 3), “If you had resigned, the ministerials would 
say so”. How many American students know what “ministerials” are? 

One note may be cited in full, as an illustration of a certain kind of text- 
editing (p. 123): “Ordenansas. Ordinances or police regulations that re- 
quired (and still require) Spanish innkeepers to report to the authorities 
within twenty-four hours of the arrival of a guest, his name, the place from 
which he comes, his business, and other details. A satisfactory statement of 
the law is to be found in the Novisima recopilacién, Lib. III, Tit. XIX, Ley 
NXVII, 4. The Novisima recopilacién is published in fairly convenient form 
in Alcubilla’s Cédigos antiguos de Espatia (p. 1011). Of course, the date 
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assigned to the action of Los intereses creados is anterior to 1805, the year 
of the formulation of the code just mentioned; but the legal requirement 
was approximately the same in the earlier time.” 

The question suggested by the above is: “For whom are notes intended?” 
For the student, the teacher, or the editor? The student clearly cares noth- 
ing for all this. The first sentence explains all that he needs to know or 
should take time to read. Not one teacher of Spanish in a thousand has access 
to the work of Alcubilla, nor would he be interested in looking it up if he 
had. If he did, it would give him no information needed in understanding 
the play he is reading. It is plain, then, that the notes in many of our school 
texts are written partly for the editor’s benefit, as evidence of time and 
trouble spent in gathering information from remote sources. There is room 
for critical editions of many works of literature, but this type of what may 
be called “Germanic scholarship” should find no place in a text that is to be 
put into the hands of high-school students and college freshmen. Yet the 
editor does not tell such students who Francois Villon and Moliére were 
(p. 121, notes)! Why mention Villon at all? Does he suppose that all high- 
school students are familiar with Villon’s ballads and Moliére’s plays? 

Of what possible use to the student is the information that the Teatro 
Lara is “situated on the Corredera Baja de San Pablo, considerably to the 
north of the Puerta del Sol (p. 117)”? Or similar details concerning the 
Teatro de la Comedia (p. 107) and the Teatro de la Princesa (p. 114)? The 
notes will hardly be used as a guide-book, and, if intended as such, the in- 
formation might be still more explicit. Details should undoubtedly be given 
concerning places mentioned in the text, but the specific location of these 
theaters is of no importance to anyone, save a visitor in Madrid. Yet the 
Advertencia General says of this series (p. 5): “Las notas tendran un 
caracter practico.” 

Spanish is being taught as a living language and to younger students than 
formerly, hence our texts must be practical rather than erudite. Let editors 
put into the notes what will be of real help to the student and to the teacher 
of perhaps limited information in other fields. To so present Los intereses 
creados that the student may understand the spirit of New Spain and the 
philosophy of life of her greatest living dramatist, should be the mission of 
a text such as the one here discussed. The teacher who knows Modern 
Spain and knows Benavente can do this without notes or introduction; it 
is for the teacher who does not, and for the pupils of such a teacher, that 
they should be written, and in the criticisms here made this point has been 
constantly in mind. 

An American edition of this great play has been awaited for some time. 
It should find a place somewhere in every college course, and will be a useful 
text in the third or fourth year of high school. It certainly should not be 
read by first-year students, either in high school or college. 


CHARLES A. TURRELL 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
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